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A a case of improving on perlection 


says JULES GLAENZER 


internationally known Vice-President 


of Cartier’s, Inc. This celebrated firm has 
through 100 years handled many of the 
‘ world’s most fabulous gems . and repeat- 


edly set the fashions in fine jewelry. 
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P ™ “To me the Parker ‘51’ has long been a 
: OF symbol of perfection. Now comes the New ‘51’ to 
g change my mind. For this pen has a new 
ral if © if (i simplicity that gives it a fresh, jewel-like 


beauty and promises even finer operation The filling 
mechanism is just one of a dozen examples. 
Made of new materials, it now has only one 
moving part. The New Aero-metric ‘51’ certainly 
proves there’s no limit to progress when you’re 
constantly trying to go perfection one better.” 
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NEW 
¢ Foto-Fill Filler 
° Visible Ink Supply 
* Pli-Glass Reservcir 


¢ Exclusive Ink Flow 
Governor 


¢ 5-Layer Insulation 
* Hi-Flite Leak Prevention 
* Greater Writing Mileage 
¢ Plathenium-Tipped Poiat 
* “Live Metal” Clip 


5 other significant advances 


NEW Aero-metric Parker 
“51” is at your dealer’s now. 
7 beautiful new colors and 
black from which to choose 
Pens, $13.50 up. Matched 
pen and pencil sets, from 
$19.75. Standard “51” mod- 
els also available, $12.50 and 
up. The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis., 
U. S. A.; Toronto, Canada. 





Copr. 1949 by The Parker Pen Company 



























on the highway and in the home 
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AXLE COMPANY 
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: has been a pioneer of progress since 1909 
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£ The finest of truck axles, for more than 40 years, have been those which bear The Timken- 
S. Detroit Axle Company’s name. Some of the greatest engineering achievements in the industry— 
e Hypoid Gearing, “3 for 1” Axles, Spring-Flex Power Shift, Full-Corner Housings, Dual-Primary Brakes— 
y outstanding features of Timken-Detroit Axles—are products of the eight great Timken-Detroit plants. 
e Because of the number of these features—and the host of important advantages they provide— 





more and more truck buyers are asking for Timken-Detroit Axles under their new 

wae trucks. They know that to meet today’s faster schedules, and yet hold maintenance costs to a 
minimum, they need the best in equipment—they depend on Timken-Detroit 

Axles to carry, move and stop the load with maximum efficiency. 


Timken-Detroit Axles—A Product Of 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 























The finest of automatic heating equipment— designed 
and built by Timken Silent Automatic—has for 20 years made living 

easier, healthier and happier in hundreds of thousands of 

American homes. Timken Silent Automatic equipment comprises a 

wealth of product developments like the unique Wall-Flame Oil Burner, and 
a complete line of automatic heating equipment for oil, gas and coal. 

















| Timken Silent Automatic Heat — Oil—Gas— Coal 
Timken Silent Automatic Division 


Fi The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, Jackson, Michigan 
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Big (24 Picture 


FM RADIO & AM RADIO 
Automatic Phonograph for standard and LP records 


Here is General Electric’s finest... complete home 
entertainment, all in one exquisite genuine mahogany 
veneered cabinet with full length doors. Big 1212” G-E 
Daylight Television, at least 80% brighter than ordi- 
nary television under the same conditions. You can 
enjoy it with greater eye comfort in a fully lighted 
room—as recommended by leading eye specialists. 
Automatic phonograph—4 hours continuous music! 
Dual G-E Electronic Reproducers for matchless repro- 
duction of standard and LP records! Genuine Arm- 
strong FM, powerful AM radio. For the utmost in 
enjoyment, see, hear—and own—new G-E Model 818. 


Performance- Engineered 
at Electronics Park 


You COR ful, prow COMLULERCE UR 
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LETTERS 


Robinson vs. Robeson 


Jackie Robinson’s bristling four-bagger 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee (Newsweek, Aug. 1) came as 
reassuring balm after the seismic outbursts 
of another equally earnest, if misled, pro- 
ponent of racial equality, Paul Robeson. 

Robinson’s statement, uttered in the shad- 





Harris & Ewing 


Robinson Robeson 


Acme 


ow of the nation’s memorial to the Great 
Emancipator, brings a democratic solution 
of the problem, long-sought by both races, 
just a little nearer to reality. 
Frep MINoTTI 
Baltimore 


Anniversary Suggestions 


Please extend my sympathy to the Jewelry 
Industry Council for their apparent difficulty 
in selling diamonds to the wedding-ann- 
versary trade (NEWSWEEK, July 25). As a 
suggestion for their poverty of sale; may ! 
suggest that, instead of continually messing 
up the anniversary gift-dates, they allot the 
wedding day to a quarter-carat diamond, in- 
creasing by one-quarter every fifth wedding 
anniversary . .. This plan might also save a 
great many marriages. The husband would 
think twice before passing up his diamond 
mine, and the woman would lose out on the 
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} increasing size series of stones and have to 


start over again. 

There should be no trouble for a man to 
purchase these large stones. By the fifteenth 
or 35th anniversary he should have passed 
his tenth or twelfth round of wage increases. 

Lynn N. PriTCHARD 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Laski and Communism 

In [NEwsweek, July 18] you have a large 
inset about “Communism in American Uni- 
versities” and in dealing with Harvard it 
makes two points, one of which is that I was 
invited to speak at the Law School Forum 
this spring . It qualifies the remark by 
saying that I am connected with the Labor 
Party. But the overwhelming body of your 
American readers would assume that I was 
put there because I was a Communist, since 
they do not know that the Labor Party is 
not Communist, and no doubt some of them 
believe that the late President Roosevelt was 
a Communist also . 

Harowp LAskI 
The London School of Economics 
and Political Science 
London 


NEWSWEEK regrets the unfortunate juxta- 
position of Professor Laski’s name in the sur- 
vey of Communism in United States col- 
leges. Most reading Americans are aware 
that he is well left of center but vigorously 
anti-Communist. 


Clarinet for Dessert? 


If that is Benny Goodman’s clarinet that 
Ed Sovola is apparently trying to eat 
NewsweEEk, Aug. 1), I'll eat the remainder 
that Sovola does not have in his mouth .. . 
Of course, Sovola is a reporter and not 
a musician, but it is surprising how many of 


Indianapolis Times 


Sovola with Goodman’s clarinet 


our high-school band members would think 
that if Goodman looks on approvingly, then 
that is the way to do it! 
Rospert WELTY 
Columbia City, Ind. 


Start eating, Mr. Welty. Sovola says Ben- 
ny Goodman’s clarinet was used while he 


was appearing at the Circle Theater in In- 
dianapolis. 


August 15, 1949 








So you're afraid to wear that blue suit... 


FRAID those telltale flakes and scales 
A may stamp you as a Careless per- 
son ... may shout to the world... 
“Infectious dandruff!’’? 

Well Brother, here’s good news for 
you. You can put that blue suit back in 
service when you get started with 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage. 


Real results quickly 


It’s wonderful how often this method 
gets results. Why rely on so-called 
cures of the overnight variety? It’s 
wonderful to see how quickly flakes 
and scales begin to disappear . . . how 
soon scalp and hair start back to normal. 

You see, Listerine Antiseptic treats the 
infectious type of dandruff as an infection 
should be treated . . . with rapid germ- 
killing action. 

As it bathes scalp and hair, Listerine 
Antiseptic kills millions of the stubborn 
“bottle bacillus” (P. ovale), the germ 
that many dermatologists claim to be a 
causative agent of infectious dandruff. 

Every time you wash your hair 
If you have the slightest sign of flakes 
and scales (and particularly if they per- 
sist) make Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage a regular part of hair care. It’s 


a wonderful precaution . . . a healthful 
treatment. 

Remember, in clinical tests twice-a- 
day use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement within a month 
to 76% of dandruff sufferers. 

For more than 60 years the chief use 
of Listerine Antiseptic has been as an 
antiseptic mouthwash and gargle. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 

St. Louis, Missouri 


The 
“BoTTLe BACILLUS” 
(P. OVALE) 








THE 
TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse full strength Listerine 
Antiseptic on the scalp morning and 
night. 
WOMEN: Part the hair at various 
places, and apply Listerine Antiseptic. 
Always follow with vigorous and 
persistent massage. Continue the 
treatment so long as dandruff is in 
evidence. And even though you're 
free from dandruff, enjoy a Listerine 
Antiseptic massage once a week to 
guard against infection. 
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Only ONE home freezer 
can give you this 
money -saving feature ! 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer about the thrifty 


Meter-Miser in this great new freezer — it's the same 


mechanism that powers America’s No. 1 Refrigerator ! 


The amazing Meter-Miser, famous for 
thrifty, dependable performance in mil- 
lions upon millions of Frigidaire products, 
is setting new records in this beautiful 
new Frigidaire Home Freezer. It’s the 
simplest of all cold-making mechanisms 
—sealed in steel, oiled for life— guarded 
by a 5-Year Protection Plan. Only 
Frigidaire has it! 

You'll save money on food, too—save 
work, save shopping time—with this 
8.4 cu. ft. Frigidaire Home Freezer. It 
holds 290 lbs. of frozen foods—has 
counter-balanced top that lifts and 
lowers like a feather — automatic interior 
light—rust-proof interior finish—auto- 
matic safety alarm—and many other 
special features. It was designed by 





Special Freezing Shelf provides convenient 
place to freeze foods before storing in other 
parts of freezer. Cooling coils around all 
four walls and bottom assure near zero cold 
throughout freezer. 
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Raymond Loewy —engineered by the 
Frigidaire men who developed America’s 
No. 1 Refrigerator. 


Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to tell you 
about all the Frigidaire Home Freezers — 
up to 26 cu. ft. sizes—and see all the other 
new Frigidaire Appliances for kitchen 
and laundry. Look in the Classified 
Phone Directory for your dealer’s name, 
or write Frigidaire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. a... 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Home Freezers 





Two Roomy Storage Baskets are handy for 
meats, fruits and small packages. They 
slide from side to side on rails, make it 
easier to select foods from bulk storage 
area below. 





LETTERS— 


Cardinal vs. Lady 


Your picture of our former First Lady 
(Newsweek, Aug. 1) was absolutely un- 
called for. Despite the cardinal’s accusa- 
tions, Mrs. Roosevelt’s sincerity and charm 
far outweigh what he has to say, and far 
outshine that picture. 





IRENE LOVE 
Atlanta, Ga. 


> Mrs. Roosevelt is not tolerant. She is de- 
cidedly suppressing religious freedom . . . 


Mrs. Harriet FREESE 
New Orleans 


> I would like to come to the defense of 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. There are a lot of 
her views that I do not agree with. How- 
ever, this is the first time that I can remem- 
ber anyone accusing Mrs. Roosevelt of being 
dishonest in her views. Mrs. Roosevelt has 
always been fair to all people regardless of 
color, creed, or wealth... 


H. K. Minor 
Athens, Tenn. 


> ... Any fair-minded person can see the 
logic of Cardinal Spellman’s stand .. . I 
thought the write-up of this incident very 
fairly put, with inference thrown to neither 
side. 
Mrs. F. A. HAUSMANN 
Cleveland 


> ... In your defense of Mrs. Roosevelt 
you have missed the point of controversy 
entirely .. . I am very sorry that NEwswEEK 
has come down to this. 


(Rev.) Joun R. Finn 
Maryknoll Junior Seminary 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


> Your article “The Cardinal and the Lady” 
was in my opinion a biased whitewash of 
the “so tolerant and wonderful Eleanor” 
... I do think . . . the article was unjust 
to Cardinal Spellman and the Catholic view- 
point. 


MicHaeEL J. McCorMAck 
New York City 


>... You do not correctly state the position 
of the Catholic Church . . . in relation to 
Federal aid. 

The bishops . . . have never asked for 
“support” for the Catholic schools in the 
same manner that the public schools are 
supported by public funds . . . They merely 
have asked for certain services for the child 
—health service, bus transportation . . . and 
the furnishing of those textbooks which the 
state itself requires the public schools to 
use . 


J. B. Now 
Bishop of Fort Wayne 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


In statements issued simultaneously by 
the New York Chancery office on Aug. 5, 
Cardinal Spellman emphasized that the 
Catholic Church was not asking Federal 
funds for the maintenance of parochial 
schools but only for “auxiliary services,” and 
Mrs, Roosevelt said she found the cardinal’s 
statement “clarifying and fair.” For details, 
see National Affairs. 


5 Newsweek 
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Cleverness Penetration 


Analysis 


I find it interest- 
ing to study the 
faces pictured on 
Newsweek July 11, 
95. and Aug. 1. 
First, the face of At- 
tornev General Clark 
(Look me over, I'm Photos, Karsh, Ottawa 
clever). Second, that Service 
{ Secretary John- 





ol 
sn (Be careful, I can penetrate). And 
third, General Eisenhower (service ). 

Sheuld your readers take time off to ana- 
hze the faces of these three men, they 
would achieve a valuable lesson in character 
building. 

EvizaBetu B, HAwKkINs 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Magnetic Solution 

Re space flying (Newsweek, July 25), 
might I suggest a possible solution to replace 
gravity after the 15,000 miles is reached. 
Why wouldn't it be possible to have the 
shoes or the floor magnetized . . . also a 
metallic cloth made into sleeping garments 
so that magnetic force would hold [the 
fliers] in bed? 

STEWART FAGANS 
Windsor, N. J. 


> Would it not be possible and profitable 
for the occupants of a space ship to make 
use of magnetic energy in the establishment 
ot the kinesthetic sense when the ship ex- 
cceds the bounds of earth’s gravitational 
pull? ... 
Rosert Kk. McKnIcHT 
Oxford, Ohio 
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First in style... finest in quality... 

and foremost in value for over half a century! 
That's why season after season, year after 
year, men come back for another pair of 
Florsheim Shoes! That’s what has built 


the largest fine shoe business in the world. 


Florsheim 7 





OR a ee ae nar eergetnting enact 


Bromley, 
S-1302 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
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They’re talking availability 
IN TULSA... 


The operating men of the Frisco Lines in Tulsa, Oklahoma, are talk- 
ing about their ten new 1,000 horsepower Fairbanks-Morse diesel 
locomotives. They're talking about a new availability record... 
99.3 per cent for a full month’s operation. They’re saying that in 
their two freight yards, these ten switch engines are moving 2,750 
to 3,000 cars every twenty-four hours... with all but one working 
three shifts a day. This high availability, plus low maintenance, is 
characteristic of all Fairbanks-Morse diesel locomotives. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


an) 
' FArIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « 


























DIESEL ENGINES « 





STOKERS + SCALES + MOTORS « GENERATORS 








PUMPS © RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT « MAGNETOS 
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For Your Intormation 


WITHOUT MIRRORS: Dodger base- 
ball boss Branch Rickey, last week's 
cover subject, is an acknowledged 
magician in developing winning 
baseball teams and large box-office 
figures. His prestidigitation includes 
juggling players but not baseballs. 
Thus, to ease the flow of letters on 
these damp and torrid days, we're 
exposing the Rickey legerdemain. 
Photographer Ed Wergeles worked 
out the stunt and took the accom- 
panying picture to prove it. Inci- 
dentally, when Sports Editor Jack 
O’Brien interviewed Mr. Rickey in 
the office of this famous sports figure 
he found but a single picture of an 
athlete. It was the NEwswEek June 20 cover photo of the 
Negro track star from Baldwin-Wallace, Harrison Dillard. 





SOARING STOCKS: Newsweek this week gets some credit 
for the current modest upswing in the stock market. The 
August bulletin of Harris, Upham & Co., Wall Street in- 
vestment firm, maintains that the forecast of no serious 
United States depression for the next eleven years by econ- 
omist Charles F. Roos (Newsweek, Aug. 1) is one of the 
major reasons behind the market’s present upward trend. 


WHAT MAG D’‘YA READ FIRST? Periscope, May 23: 
Navy men, provoked over Air Force victories on unifica- 
tion, threaten to answer the phone this way: “Air Forces— 
Salt Water Division” . . . From The New Yorker, July 30: 
A recently unified Navy officer picked up his telephone 
when it rang the other day in our man’s presence and an- 
nounced into it: “Air Force—Salt Water Division.” From 
U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 12: Some telephone 
calls to the Navy Department in Washington last week 
brought this rueful response: “Air Force, Salt Water Di- 
vision. 


WORTH NOTING: President Harry S. Truman got the 
bird and Newsweek got an exclusive picture of it. You'll 
find it on page 45 Another on-the-spot report from 
Europe by Foreign Affairs Editor Harry Kern, this time 
from Germany (see page 30) Fabulous South Africa 
stunned American art critics last week. For the reasons 
why, see page 76. 


ANONYMOUS ASSISTANTS: The late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt always wanted to have men with “a passion for 
anonymity” working at the White House. Mr. Truman, his 
successor, continued the practice and improved upon it, 
according to Newsweek’s Washington bureau, which pro- 
vided the biographical background on page 16 of the 
President’s little known but highly important assistants. 


THE COVER: One of the President's assistants—but one 
who is not as anonymous as he would like to be—is Clark 
M. Clifford. In official Washington 
Clifford is regarded as the brains be- 
hind the Truman Fair Deal. He, 
along with a small band of loyal fol- 
lowers, hopes the program will prove 
1 “fair deal” for Mr. Truman (see 
page 15) and keep the President 
in the White House for another 
four years (photo by Yousuf Karsh). 








NOW...CAPEHART TONE 


ADDS A NEW DIMENSION TO TELEVISION! 
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Under IT & T sponsorship, Capehart brings 
television to life. See the look of wonder and 
delight reflected in the face of a person hearing 
Capehart television. Here is tone quality that 
rounds out the finest image yet produced by 
television techniques. It is the superb tone that 
won world fame for the Capehart phonograph- 


radio...tone that only Capehart has produced. 


Capehart television is the first fruit of the 
new association between | T & T and Capehart- 
Farnsworth Corporation. I T & T is proud to 
join its world-wide resources for research and 
electronic engineering to the pioneering names 
of Capehart and Farnsworth, in a program de- 
voted to the development and production of 
“better television for more people.” 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, N.Y. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The President has warned Defense Sec- 
retary Johnson and Secretary of State 
Acheson not to air publicly their disputes 
over foreign policy . . . Administration 
leaders have told Truman to “forget any 
Point Four legislation” to aid underde- 
veloped areas until next year . . . It now 
seems set for Gen. Omar Bradley to be- 
come the next head of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Bradley’s deputy, Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, then. will move up to the top 
Army job . . . Marx Leva, a special as- 
sistant to the late James Forrestal, is in 
line for the post of Assistant Defense 
Secretary Truman Democrats on 
Capitol Hill are predicting a drive in the 
next session to repeal both the Reed-Bul- 
winkle law, which suspends antitrust 
prosecution of railroads, and the Miller- 
Tydings Act, which authorized state laws 
setting retail prices . . . New Yorkers say 
the relationship between Governor Dewey 
and his GOP national committeeman, J. 
Russel Sprague, has cooled perceptibly 
since the recent hectic national commit- 
tee meeting . . . Former Rep. Robert 
Ramspeck of Georgia may return to gov- 
ernment service as chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. 


Hoover Senate Offer 

It now can be disclosed that Governor 
Dewey first offered the Senate seat va- 
cated by Wagner's resignation to Herbert 
Hoover. The nomination of John Foster 
Dulles came only after extended corre- 
spondence between Dewey and Hoover 
in which the ex-President firmly rejected 
the offer. Dewey toyed for a while with 
making the correspondence public as a 
footnote to history, then abandoned the 
idea. A question of residence was con- 
sidered but not thought to be a serious 
obstacle to the move. Hoover lives at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel when in New 
York, although his permanent home is 
in Palo Alto, Calif. 


Publie-Power Fight 

Gratified at the farm reaction to their 
drum beating for the Brannan plan at the 
recent Des Moines conference, Demo- 
crats are now preparing the same treat- 
ment for another plank in the Truman 
program, public power. Delegates from 
eleven Mountain and Pacific states will 
assemble at San Francisco the middle of 
next month to turn the heat on Repub- 
licans opposing the Columbia Basin and 
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other power projects. Incidentally, the 
public-private power fight in Congress is 
growing so bitter that it may delay ad- 
journment. Determined to restore Senate 
cuts in appropriations for construction of 
transmission lines, Representative Kirwan, 
chairman of the House conferees, threat- 
ens “to sit until Christmas.” And his fight 
for restoration of the cuts has the back- 
ing of William Boyle, the next Demo- 
cratic national chairman. 


National Notes 

Senator Kilgore and several other Fair 
Deal ‘senators are talking about spon- 
soring a bill which would require mem- 
bers of Congress to reveal their out- 
side sources of income. The $35,000 paid 
to Senator Bridges from the coal miners’ 
welfare fund gave them the idea . 
Element 97 has been produced in the 
University of California’s cyclotron in 
connection with atomic research. Like 
neptunium, plutonium, americium, and 
curium (numbers 93-96), the new ele- 
ment does not occur in nature. It is vio- 
lently radioactive. The discovery will be 
officially announced this fall . . . Despite 
opposition from die-hard colleagues, who 
feel Admiral Louis Denfeld hasn’t been 
aggressive enough in fighting Navy bat- 
tles, Truman can be expected to reap- 
point him to a new term as Chief of Naval 
Operations . . . After rejecting a plan 
to place its projected new matériel-re- 
search center on the West Coast for se- 
curity reasons, the Air Force now wants 
to locate it in Tennessee. 


MeGrath’s Future 

Senator McGrath, who is giving up his 
seat in the Senate and the chairmanship 
of the Democratic National Committee to 
take the Cabinet post of Attorney Gen- 
eral, made sure that he had a future spot 
available before accepting the job. Not 
only did Truman indicate that he would 
appoint McGrath to the next vacancy 
on the Supreme Court, if it occurs while 
Truman is still in the White House, but 
the junior senator from Rhode Island also 
was assured that there would be another 
seat in the Senate open for him in 1954 
if he is still looking for a political post. 
Senior Sen. Theodore F. Green, who is 
82 years old, told McGrath that he in- 
tends to retire from the Senate when his 
present term expires in 1954. 


Trivia 

Truman has assured the Democratic 
women’s director, India Edwards, that at 
least one of the 27 new Federal judge- 
ships authorized by Congress will go to 


a New York woman . .. When a recent 
White House caller asked Truman to in- 
tervene in a departmental matter, the 
President kiddingly asked: “Where’s my 
5 per cent?” .. . Lobby registrations com- 
prise Washington’s newest “sucker list.” 
A mailing-list firm is selling the addresses 
of lobbyists and their salaries to salesmen 
and solicitors . . . For $500,000 or so, 
anyone can become next-door neighbor to 
President Truman while the White House 
is being repaired, The building occupied 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, which backs up to Blair 
House, is for sale. 
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Trends Abroad 

Titoism has now infected the Commu- 
nist Party in the Middle East. A split is 
developing between Stalinists and Titoists 
in Beirut, important Arab Communist 
Party center . . . There are signs of in- 
creasing Soviet interest in Central Africa. 
African Communists trained outside the 
continent are infiltrating native societies 
in Tanganyika and Uganda. Several 
trade unions also are joining the Com- 
munist-dominated WFTU . . . Washing- 
ton has documentary evidence that the 
recent abortive attempt by the so-called 
Caribbean Legion to invade the Do- 
minican Republic was sponsored and 
financed by President Arévalo of Guate- 
mala . . . Ivan Maisky, former Soviet 
ambassador to Britain, has just been 
rebuked by the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences for a book he wrote more than 
ten years ago about Mongolia. He’s been 
told to revise it. 


Tite and the Church 

Marshal Tito is reliably reported to be 
making approaches to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church for a reconciliation. He re- 
cently received representatives of the 
clergy and discussed amnesty for priests 
now in jail, freedom for priests in pastoral 
duties, and a possible state guarantee 
not to engage in atheistic propaganda. 
Archbishop Stepinac of Zagreb, first 
leading prelate of Eastern Europe to be 
jailed by the Communist Party after the 
war, is still held, but the conditions of 
his imprisonment recently were im- 
proved. 


China Policy 

High-level conferences, involving trade 
policy and recognition of the Communist 
regime in China, will be held shortly by 
the U.S., Britain, and other powers in- 
terested in the Far East. Although both 
the U.S. and Britain officially profess 
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agreement on trade policy toward China, 
they are far apart as to the practical ap- 
plication of an economic boycott of the 
Red regime. The British favor a more 
liberal policy than that advocated by the 
U.S, Moreover Washington insists that 
any control regulations of China trade 
should also apply to Hong Kong because 
of known instances of prohibited goods 
finding their way from the British colony 
to the Communists. The British indig- 
nantly deny the charge and demand that 
if Hong Kong is to be included in the 
new control program, Southern Korea 
also should be similarly restricted. 


Economic Squeeze 

The U.S. is trying to line up the West- 
ern Powers in an agreement not to extend 
any credits to Communist China. Here’s 
the theory: Without big credits from the 
West the Reds will be in a bad fix. They 
will have to turn to the Soviets for ex- 
tensive aid, and Moscow can ill afford to 
give it. To the extent that the Soviets 
fail to help, both Russia and the Chinese 
Communists will be discredited. On the 
other hand, any aid which Moscow does 
give will have to be withheld either from 
the Russian people themselves or from 
other satellite countries. Thus world Com- 
munism will suffer whichever course the 
Kremlin adopts—if the West stands firm 
in refusing economic help. 


Government Tourists 

Within the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration one group of planners is ad- 
vocating “a bold new travel plan” as a 
means of attracting more dollars to Eu- 
rope and giving Americans something 
solid for their money. If the plan receives 
the approval of ECA top authorities, 
Congress later will be asked to vote a 
special appropriation which would be 
used to finance, by loans and grants, trips 
to Europe for students, farm-youth 
leaders, government trainees, teachers, 
labor apprentices, and so on, Exponents 
of the plan argue that fourism is the 
single greatest commodity Europe has to 
offer to Americans, A flood of American 
tourists in the off seasons would help 
Europe’s balance of payments, and the 
flood of dollars would become a valuable 
adjunct to the Marshall plan. 


Foreign Notes 

Barring last minute White House 
changes, Lewis Douglas is likely to re- 
main at his post as U.S. ambassador to 
Britain. Secretary Acheson believes that 
retirement of Douglas at this time would 
be unfortunate. James Bruce, retiring 
ambassador to Argentina and a leading 
candidate for the London post, is likely 
to return to private life . . . Expect the 
early resignation of Dr. Herman Baruch 
as U.S. ambassador to the Netherlands. 
Likely successor: Selden Chapin, former 
minister to Hungary . . . London suspects 
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that recent expulsions on framed charges 
of one British diplomat after another 
from Communists satellite states are part 
of a deliberate Moscow plan to ban from 
these countries all diplomats with expe- 
rience in Slavic languages and culture . . . 
There now are 133,700 U.S. cars in 
Sweden—about half the country’s auto- 
mobiles. Most popular is the Chevrolet, 
with the Swedish Volvo second and Ford 
third . . . Establishment of the new 
Western German government will bring 
financial troubles to Hamburg. Formerly 
the city, through which a large percent- 
age of; German imports move, collected 
and kept all customs revenues. Now these 
will go to the new Western German 
government. 
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Cheaper Meat 

More and cheaper meat is on the way 
as a result of this year’s bumper corn 
crop, now expected to equal last year’s 
record, The increased supplies will begin 
to show up in the seasonal marketings 
late this month or early September. The 
gain will be mostly in pork and higher 
grades of beef at reduced prices, Hog 
prices are expected to drop sharply and 
reach the government support-price level 
some time in the fall and stay there. 
Butter and cheese already are down to 
support prices and cheap feed probably 
will hold them there through December. 


Pork-Barrel Pressure 

Southerners in Congress are hopping 
mad at the House Rules Committee for 
rejecting the omnibus billion-dollar rivers 
and harbors bill. A coalition of Northern 
Democrats and Republicans was responsi- 
ble for the secret 8-to-4 vote that buried 
the “pork-barrel” measure. Chairman 
Sabath, delighted at the opportunity to 
“teach the Southerners a lesson” for their 
votes against Fair Deal legislation, is be- 
ing subjected to strong pressure from 
Speaker Rayburn to get the committee to 
reconsider its action. 


New Fight on ECA 

The entire European Recovery Pro- 
gram, ECA officials admit, will face a 
grave fight for survival in the next session 
of Congress. Disappointment with Euro- 
pean failure to achieve greater economic 
unity is increasing, and members of both 
houses predict that any future appropria- 
tions will be made conditional upon solid 
and far-reaching achievements in lower- 
ing European trade barriers and lifting 
currency restrictions. 


Business Footnotes 

Truman has decided to wait until 
January to determine whether any ad- 
ditional Federal measures are needed to 
aid business. Some of his advisers think 
there'll be a pickup in the meantime . . . 
Oilmen say there'll be no shortage of fuel 


oil this winter. And prices are heading still 
lower . . . Harry Bridges, CIO longshore- 
men’s leader who accepted the presidency 
of the Maritime Federation of the Soviet- 
dominated WFTU in defiance of national 
CIO leaders, is imposing Russian-style 
censorship on members of his union. 
Under his direction the official CIO news- 
paper is banned from the hall of his home 
local in San Francisco , . . Facing a mar- 
ket glut and falling prices, fruit distribu- 
tors are planning a nationwide consumer 
campaign to push sales from now until 
autumn. They are afraid Western growers 
may be forced to leave the crop on the 
trees ... Although Truman has told public 
works and other agencies to take inven- 
tory of supply needs which can be filled 
in distress unemployment areas, govern- 
ment experts question whether the pro- 
posed buying program can produce sub- 
stantial results, There are legal compli- 


cations, including statutes requiring 
awards to lowest bidders. 
WwW 


Movie Notes 

Howard Hughes is earmarking a 
$2,000,000 budget for “Jet Pilot,” his 
first big picture since taking over control 
of RKO. He'll personally supervise pro- 
duction . . . Theater owners in both the 
East and West are desperately seeking 
a remedy for steadily falling box-office 
receipts. Some are even thinking of family 
charge accounts , , . William (Hopalong 
Cassidy) Boyd is making arrangements 
with a major studio to revive his Western 
character in Technicolor on a big-budget 
scale . . . The radio detective series The 
Fat Man will come to the screen with 
either Charles Laughton or Sidney Green- 
street in the title role . . . Sophie Tucker's 
film biography, “Some of These Days,” 
is being shelved, She asked $50,000 for 
rights to the title and the song, long her 
trademark . . . June Allyson will get a co- 
starring role in M-G-M’s “The Reformer 
and the Red Head.” 


Radio Lines 

Milton Berle has signed again with 
Texaco for television at a weekly take of 
$10,000, as against $2,500 last season . . . 
Bandleaders Vaughn Monroe and Spike 
Jones are cookin: up a synthetic radio 
feud to perk un their programs . . . Sher- 
lock Holmes will be done with a cast of 
regular radio actors when the show re- 
turns this fall under the sponsorship of 
Petri wine. No big movie name will be 
used in the belief that there’s sufficient 
draw in the title . . . Garry Moore soon 
will be back with CBS where he started, 
as M.C. of a daytime audience-participa- 
tion show . . . Weekly cost of the New 
York television show of Olsen and John- 
son now is running more than $7,500 
over its budgeted figure of $20,000. As 
a result Buick is unhappy and may pull 
out as sponsor. 
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“ROAD HOG!” SHE SHOUTED 


“Because the highway was narrow, I was driving with 
special care. Even so, when a shiny new car came tearing 
around a curve on my side of the road, I was powerless to 
avoid being sideswiped. 

“The moment the lady stepped from the other car I knew 
I was in for trouble. ‘Road hog,’ she shouted. ‘You’ve ruined 
my car... you'll pay for this!’ 

“When I tried to calm her down and explain that the acci- 
dent was not my fault, it was like talking to a stone wall. 
Fortunately, there was a witness to the accident and I took 
down his name and address. Then, as fast as I could get to a 
telephone, I reported the circumstances to Liberty Mutual. 

“The girl filed a claim promptly against me with Liberty 
Mutual. But when the claimsman visited her home, she 
changed her tune. He told her politely he had measurements 
of the wheel marks and a complete statement from the witness. 

“When she saw that the evidence was against her, she 
dropped the case. She was even nice enough to admit to the 
Liberty Mutual claimsman that I was not to blame!” 

Liberty Mutual tries to handle all claims with courtesy and 
fairness. When our policyholders are legally liable, it is our 
policy to pay claims promptly and fairly. But we also believe 
in resisting unfair claims, while working to protect our policy- 
holders against worry and legal complications. We do this 
because that’s the way our policyholders want claims handled 
... because it’s fair to everyone . . . and because it also helps 
keep down the cost of car insurance. 


We work to keep you safe . . » by helping you avoid accidents in your home and on the highway. . . by planning 


protection on your home and car to safeguard you from crippling financial loss .. . by prompt payment of fair claims. 


We also work to keep down costs in the interests of our 
policyholders by dealing direct with them. Direct dealing 
means lower selling and handling expenses. The savings are 
returned in substantial dividends at policy expiration time. 
Many policyholders have reduced their annual home and car 
insurance bills by $20 to $75 or more under this plan. 

Has your present protection been costing you too much? To 
find out, simply look in your telephone book and call or visit 
the nearest Liberty Mutual Branch office. There are 117 from 
coast to coast. Ask for an estimate of how much you could 
have saved by dealing direct with Liberty Mutual. 





LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 
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> Moderate optimism about the near-term outlook is now felt 
by top government economists. The majority view is that pro- 
duction has reached bottom temporarily and the curve will 
be upward during the late summer and fall. This jibes with 
evidence of improved sentiment in the business community. 
Unemployment will shrink to 3,000,000 in the autumn, from 
July’s high of 4,100,000, Truman’s advisers now predict. 
Favorable factors cited in latest reports to the White House 
include: (1) the leveling-off of decline in personal incomes, 
(2) relatively stable production of nondurables since April, 
with some recovery in textiles, (3) resumption of buying, and 
moderate price increases, in nonferrous-metal markets, (4) the 
spurt in residential construction and home buying, (5) con- 
tinued high level of demand for automobiles, (6) indications 
that investment in plant and equipment during the third quar- 
ter will come up to the level forecast in mid-February, before 
the force of the recession was felt. 


> Forecasts for early 1950 are mixed and tentative. Govern- 
ment economists agree that the readjustment is not yet com- 
plete. They cite especially these downward factors: (1) an- 
ticipated decline in investment in new plant and equipment, 
(2) the shrinking backlog of demand for automobiles and new 
houses, (3) lag in price cuts in some industries, (4) economic 
uncertainties abroad. 

The U. S. economists see offsets, however, in dividend pay- 
ments by the National Life Insurance Fund, deficit spending 
by the Federal government, and increased expenditures by 
state and local governments. 

Belief that the readjustment can be completed without a 
further sharp recession is growing in government circles, al- 
though some economists expect a new bottom in output and 
employment in early 1950. 

The current turn for the better has put the brake on plans of 
backers of the Murray economic-expansion bill to agitate for 
a special session of Congress late this year. 


© Odds are still against major mass strikes this summer. The 
prevailing belief in labor, industry, and government camps is 
that some wage and social-security benefits for steelworkers 
will come out of the current fact-finding board proceedings. 
Government officials believe peaceable settlement of the steel 
case probably will be followed by a general adjustment of 
contract issues, particularly in the automobile industry, where 
Ford negotiations remain in a sparring stage, and probably in 
the electrical-appliances industry. 


> Last week's amicable Spellman-Mrs. Roosevelt exchange 
has revived prospects for the stymied Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation. Equaliy important from Truman’s viewpoint, 
it has averted a religious division among New York City Dem- 
ocrats on the eve of the Senatorial election contest. 

A new formula provoses granting transportation funds for 
parochial-school children in addition to the Senate-passed 
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$35,000,000 school health fund in which they may share. 
Free textbooks probably are out. Truman’s Congressional lieu- 
tenants believe the formula will give key Catholics on the hill 
an out in their opposition to the public-school funds author- 
ized in the Barden bill. 


> A Federal welfare department may be approved at this ses- 
sion, despite the adverse report by the Senate Expenditures 
Committee. The fight against it is led by opponents of the 
President’s health-insurance program who don't want its chief 
spokesman, FSA Administrator Ewing, to achieve the prestige 
of Cabinet rank. 

Only one more of the seven reorganization plans thus far sub- 
mitted—transfer of employment services from Federal Se- 
curity to Labor—will face opposition at this session, though 
it, too, has a better than even chance of approval. 


> The White House plans fresh tests next session of every 
major Truman measure beaten or blocked this year. Truman 
wants every member's vote on Fair Deal measures recorded 
before election time. 

A test on Taft-Hartley repeal, some Democratic leaders fear, 
may produce a labor-opposed compromise and thus boomer- 
ang. But since labor insists and Truman goes along, these 
leaders will try to execute the plan. 

Labor has told Truman that a clear-cut pre-election vote for 
or against repeal could mean defeat for ten or more big-city 
Republicans in the House and one or two senators. Since some 
Democrats and nearly all Dixiecrats also oppose repeal, the 
urge to compromise may prove irresistible even in the face of 
a veto threat. 


> Truman will fire Washington broadsides at the GOP during 
the 1950 campaign, according to present plans, and may 
make field trips. He won't interfere, however, in the Dixie 
primaries. 

Local Democrats will wage his Southern fight, striving to 
blanket the unpopular civil-rights stand with the more ap- 
pealing programs on power, health, and agriculture. Truman- 
ites in eight Southern states have already asked for a regional 
conference on the Brannan cash-subsidy plan for farm prod- 
ucts. 


Organized labor is weighing the wisdom of a serious foray 
into the South. Of more than 100 Southern and border state 
congressmen, union leaders now rate less than half as outright 
hostile to labor. Scouts are now looking over the field and may 
recommend the backing of friendly candidates in 25 or more 
districts. 


> An all-out civil-rights fight may be the first order of busi- 
ness in the next session of Congress. Liberal Democrats in the 
House have received a firm commitment from Speaker Ray- 
burn that the controversial FEPC legislation will be sent to 
the floor in January. 

Whether anv bill will be enacted is still problematical. An 
anti-lynch law is considered the best possibility, with anti- 
poll-tax legislation given a s'im chanve. FEPC may pass the 
House, but its death is certa’n in the Senate. 
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Southern Wholesalers say: 
“Rural Business is Better!” 










Looking for a bright spot in your sales picture? It will pay 
you to investigate the rural South where enormous increases 
in farm income and farm savings have created a huge, 
new supply of spendable cash. 


Southern wholesalers say their best business is rural business. 
Southern farm families are using their new buying power to 


seS- 
res purchase a vast volume and variety of consumer goods. 
the 
vr To make sure you sell these prosperous new customers, make 
ige sure your advertising plans include The Progressive Farmer 
—the advertising medium recommended by most of the best 
ub- Southern wholesalers. 
Se- 
igh More Southern farm families read more advertising in 
The Progressive Farmer than in any other publication. 
ery 
nan ' 
\ 
led \ 
par, “Our business is better than last “Business is good in the rural 
1er- year because of sales increases South! Our Dallas, San An- 
ese to merchants in agricultural tonio, Houston, Oklahoma 
communities. The rural South’s City and New Orleans branches 
for tremendous increase in pur- are alert to the phenomenal 
city chasing power makes it the — the rural market is 
yme nation’s No. 1 outlet for elec- making. We rely heavily — 
the trical appliances, mechanized consumer demand in rural areas 
> of farm equipment and other du- for the products we distribute. 
rable goods. We are confident The Progressive Farmer is our 
of the future of this area.” favorite medium for influenc- 
ing sales in the rural South.” 
‘ing JAMES F. SHACKELFORD 
nay President , ; R. E. PEAKE 
es Wimberly & Thomas Hardware Co., Inc. Vice President and General Manager 
xe Birmingham, Alabama Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation 
. Dallas, Texas 
r to 
ap- 
1an- 
mal “The farm market continues to 
rod- produce our greatest volume. 
During the last decade, the 
way Fait quality demands of this market 
tate f NA MILLION have advanced substantially. 
, MORE THA : ‘ 
ight UTHERN Every recommendation we 
may $0 MILIES make to our factory connec- 
10re FARM FA tions on advertising stresses 
, iain ARTE the importance of reaching the 
rural market and we place 
P The Progressive Farmer at the 
ev top of the advertising list.” 
1¢€ 
tay- J. C. ERWIN 
t to Executive Vice President 
Allison-Erwin Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
An 
inti- & 
the 
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IF HE KNEW HOW COOL 


WERE NOTS0 DUMB, WE WORK FOR COOL, COMPORTAELE \ 
( SARS FIFTH AVENUE ty 





LOOK, HE'S COMING ~ 





AND COMFORTABLE SAKS FIFTH AVENU 
WOULDN’T BE STANDING OUT THERE 


‘Sy A PAIR OF DUMMIES. 














BROILING SUN THINKING WE'RE a 
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HERE'S THE SECRET... 












SAKS THINKS THAT WORTHINGTON iS 
THE IDEAL EQUIPMENT TO AIR CONDITIO 


THE ENTIRE STORE BECAUSE WORTHINGTON 


MAKES...NOT JUST ASSEMBLES...ALL THE 


VITAL INNARDS OF AIR CONDITIONING 





SYSTEMS.” THAT MEANS PERFECT CONTROL, 


LESS MAINTENANCE, LONGER LIFE. 
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*Worthington makes more of the vital com- 
ponents—compressors, condensers, engines, 
turbines, pumps—for completely engineered 
systems or unit conditioners, than any other 
manufacturer. And its over-50-year expe- 
rience in manufacturing air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment is balanced by the 
engineering experience of selected distribu- 
tors. Locate the one nearest you in Classified 
Telephone Book and find out why there’s more 
worth in Worthington. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration Division, Harrison,N.J. 








SO LONG, GIRLS. IT WAS SO COMFORTABLE 
SHOPPING IN SAKS THAT | REALIZE I'VE 
BEEN A’DUMMY NOT TO HAVE MY 
N BUSINESS AIR CONDITIONED. I'M GLAD 

WORTHINGTON ALSO MAKES ASMALL 
"PACKAGE UNIT- I'LL PHONE THE 
WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR RIGHT AWAY. 


. 


NOW HELL LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SAKS COOL WEATHER... 
HOW WORTHINGTON AIR 
CONDITIONING KEEPS SAKS 
COOL WHEN IT'S 98° IN THE 
SHADE OUTSIDE. 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR SAKS FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK: CHARLES S. LEOPOLD 





AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
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It’s Truman in 752, Plus Clifford 


For several weeks vague hints that 
President Truman would be a candidate 
for reelection in 1952 had been dropping 
in the White House. But it is a political 
axiom that Presidents on their way out 
lose power and therefore find it expedi- 
ent to maintain the pretense that they 
will run again, whether they intend to or 
not. Perhaps Mr. Truman was playing 
this game. 

By last week some of the men who 
know Mr. Truman best thought other- 
wise. They had become convinced that 
he had decided—or at least could be per- 
suaded—to seek renomination. Moreover 
they had taken stock of his assets and 
liabilities, gazed intently into his prob- 
able future, and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that he not only represented the best 
chance for Democratic victory three years 
hence but that this chance was good. 

Members of his inner circle—the little- 
known men Mr. Truman calls his team— 
had a reelection plan ready-made for 
him. It featured the farm-price subsidy 
program devised by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan. But its place 
in the whole Fair Deal scheme of things 
probably represented the thinking of 
Clark McAdams Clifford, 43, special 
counsel to the President, more than that 
of any other one man. As principal au- 
thor of the give-em-hell strategy that won 
for Mr, Truman in 1948, Clifford is cur- 
rently the most influential member of the 
White House coterie. 

Speech Man: Clifford fits into the 
popular conception of the so-called Mis- 
souri gang in only one respect: He comes 
from St. Louis. As a successful trial law- 
yer and swivel-chair naval officer, Clifford 
was without political experience and had 
met Mr. Truman only twice, and then 
only casually, when he went to the White 
House in the summer of 1945 as assistant 
naval aide. Later he became naval aide, 
to the consternation of the Navy. 

He might have remained in that job 
indefinitely had not the President, in des- 
peration, asked him to prepare a radio 
speech for delivery at the time of the 
i946 railroad-strike crisis. The speech 
as so good that Mr. Truman took Clif- 
lord out of uniform and gave him the job 
previously held by Judge Samuel Rosen- 
man, a Roosevelt holdover. Since then 
Clitlord has written almost every Presi- 
dential speech and message. 


Nobody knew much about the young 
barrister, however, until later that vear 
when he headed the White House group 
that cracked down on John L. Lewis for 
calling out his miners in defiance of Fed- 
eral labor law and dropped Housing Ex- 
pediter Wilson Wyatt trom the Adminis- 
tration for pushing Federal housing too 
hard. Then it was discovered that Clif- 
ford had taken a dim view of the Roose- 
velt court-packing plan, and the New 
Dealers-in-exile promptly delivered a ver- 
dict that he was reactionary. And any- 
way, they said, he was too handsome and 
too well groomed to be a liberal. 

Liberal or not, Clifford has become so 
closely identified with the Truman pro- 
gram in the last three years that the 
Dixiecrats think of him as the evil genius 
behind the civil-rights program, conserva- 


tive Republicans regard him as the cary- 
atid holding up the weltare state, and the 
ex-New Dealers think he’s the best thing 
in the Truman Administration. He is both 
the President’s principal policy adviser 
and the technician who reduces vaguely 
conceived policy decisions to specific 
words. Thus he is the Administration’s 
rationalizer-in-chief. and what theme and 
continuity the Truman program has it 
owes to Clifford. 

Until recently Mr. Truman and his as- 
sociates have leaped from crisis to crisis, 
hotly pursued by the bloodhounds of 
postwar dislocation at home and abroad. 
Policies have been improvised to cope 
with immediate threats to peace and pro- 
duction. They have been squeezed out 
between external pressures and counter- 
pressures, not thought out as parts of an 
over-all plan. 

But now that the pressures have let 
down a little, the Trumanites are finding, 
to their gratification, that they stand for 
something and they don’t mind having it 
called the Weltare State. It bears the 





Clifford and Truman: The mariner tells the captain where he’s sailing 
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imprint of Clifford, whose personal hero, 
it turns out, was his uncle, the late Clark 
McAdams, once an editor of the reformist 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Forecasters: Assessing the position 
in which the Truman persistence and the 
Clifford ideology have landed the Admin- 
istration, members of the White House 
team find it promising. They are almost 
smug. As they read the portents, 1952 
will be favorable to the President in 
power. They think the present recession 
will have flattened out and that business 
will be on the upward side of the cycle; 
that Russian Communist expansion will 
remain a problem, particularly in the Far 
East, but that rumors of war will have 
become too familiar to be very alarming; 
and that the Republican opposition, dis- 
couraged and disrupted by twenty years 
of frustration, will have nothing to offer 
except honest alarm about the condition 
of a welfare state’s finances. 

They believe the normally Republican 
farm states can be kept in Mr. Truman's 
pocket next time around—and millions of 
city housewives kept happy, incidentally 

by the Brannan plan, under which the 
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White House Who’s Who 


Joun W. Snyper, 54, Secretary of the 
lreasury. Educated at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, went to artillery school in France 
with the then Lieutenant Truman (they 
subsequently trained together as colonels 
in the Army Reserve Corps). Former 
country-school superintendent, bank clerk, 
and vice president of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis. Has occupied positions 
in the national government almost con- 
tinuously since 1930. Promoted to Re- 
conversion Director by Mr. Truman in 
1945 and later to the Cabinet. 


MatrHew J, Conne..y, 42, personal 
secretary to the President. Fordham 
University graduate, former Wall Street 
runner and floor clerk, and commercial 
representative of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. Special investigator for the 
WPA and then for several Congressional 
investigating committees, including Sena- 
tor Truman’s committee policing war 
contracts. Was one of the President's 
original White House staff members. 
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government would pay the difference be- 
tween market prices and theoretical par- 
ity prices. And they fully expect the 
same Congress that turned it down at this 
session to come back to Washington next 
January, after another bumper harvest, 
willing and eager to adopt it. 

With cheap food and high farm prices 
thus assured, they reason, the traditional 
barrier to farm-labof political rapproche- 
ment will be destroyed. The groundwork 
for a Truman triumph will be laid. Then, 
by pressing for further modification of the 
Taft-Hartley law, extending the social- 
security system, expanding reclamation 
and power projects, throwing Federal 
safeguards around civil rights, and per- 
fecting a foreign policy designed to box 
in the Soviet threat and increase foreign 
trade, they will pile up a record of broad 
political appeal. 

Troubles: However, the Fair Deal 
ointment has some flies in it, too. One is 
the costliness of this plan, which will re- 
quire heavy government borrowing or 
sharply increased tax collections. Another 
is the growing impression that Mr. Tru- 
man is conducting government-by-crony 


—that there may be something sinister, 
not just careless, in the evidences of con- 
nection between Maj. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan, the President’s military aide, 
and the 5 per centers and in the opera- 
tions of John Maragon, the former Kansas 
City news butcher with the mysterious 
Western bank account who once had free 
entrée to the White House. 

Actually, Vaughan, although a close 
friend of the President, has never been an 
adviser on civilian policy. Mr. Truman 
once offered him a place in the Veterans 
Administration, but he refused to take 
the hint. Now that he is under fire, the 
Trumanites say, the President won't aban- 
don him unless evidence of misconduct 
becomes overwhelmingly conclusive. 

They insist that the really influential 
members of the Truman circle are mostly 
young government careerists of tested 
integrity and skill or officials well known 
to the public. Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son, for example, has been in public life 
for a generation; he has now become one 
of the President’s principal counselors. 
Secretary Brannan, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of State 
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Souers Pace 


Handles political matters as well as daily 
appointments docket. 


Sipney W. Souers, 57, executive secre- 
tary of the National Security Council. 
Graduate of Miami University, former 
president of Piggly Wiggly Stores, which 
he sold in 1927 for $20,000,000. Served 
in the war as Rear Admiral, first director 
of Central Intelligence. Sees President 
Truman daily to report on foreign-intelli- 
gence and national-security matters. Mis- 
souri resident for the last twenty years 
and an old friend of the President. 


FRANK Pace Jr., 37, Director of the 
Budget. A Princeton and Harvard Law 
School graduate, native of Little Rock, 
Ark., and once the Arkansas State gov- 
ernment’s legal expert. Served in the Jus- 
tice Department as a tax expert and later 
as executive assistant to the Postmaster 
General. Favors balanced budgets but 
supports most of the costly Truman wel- 
fare measures. Pressed for reduction of 
the military budget but supported the big 
ECA appropriation when the last budget 
was drawn. Favors the Brannan farm- 
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subsidy plan. He is said to be growing in 
Mr. Truman’s favor. 


Joun Marcon, fortyish, no position 
and no longer welcomed at the White 
House. Once a news butcher on trains 
running out of Kansas City, Mo. Former 
employe of the Justice Department, NRA, 
and Bituminous Coal Commission. Came 
to Washington at the urging of the late 
Sen. Hiram Johnson. As special passenger 
agent for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
at the Capitol he knew Senator Truman, 
and claimed to have “shined his shoes” in 
the old Kansas City days. Was in evi- 
dence and, according to his own account, 
“very helpful” around the White House 
in the early days of the Truman Adminis- 
tration. Particularly friendly with Harry 
Vaughan. 


Frep M. Vinson, 59, Chief Justice of 
the United States. Educated at Centre 
College. A member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for six terms (twelve years) 
and chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Associate Justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
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ster Dean G. Acheson, and Secretary of De- 
’ . . 
con- fense Louis A. Johnson, all comparative 


H. newcomers to the Cabinet and trusted 








ide, Truman advisers, likewise have long pub- 
oe. lic records. Secretary of the Treasury 
nsas John W. Snyder, the only Missouri crony 
ronan in the Cabinet, is still a close friend, but 
free his influence, which is on the conservative 
side, has been waning. 
lose As for the unknowns, they include Sid- 
n an ney W. Souers, executive secretary of the 
man National Security Council, a rich and 
rans successful businessman before he entered 
take the government service; John R. Steel- 
the man, a former college professor long in 
hana, government service; Charles G. Ross, a 
duct Truman schoolmate but also a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Washington correspondent 
atial before he went to the White House; 
istly Matthew J. Connelly, Charles S. Murphy, 
steed Donald S. Dawson, and Joseph G. Feeney, 
oo all young, highly trained specialists in 
Vin- various governmental functions and none 
- life cronies. These men are the regular at- 
one tendants at Mr. Truman’s daily staff con- 
lors. ferences and, together, have great influ- 
abor ence on him. 
pate Even protégés of Justice Felix Frank- 
woo 


furter, now collectively in somewhat ill 
repute, are no longer numerous in the 
government. Acheson is the only Frank- 
furter intimate now holding a position of 
high authority. 

Significance-- 

Looking over themselves and _ their 
policies with a view to another test at the 
polls, the Trumanites think they can stand 
up to it and come through it unless in the 
next three years the American people 
decide to run away after twenty years 
from the policies of a New Deal turned 
Fair Deal. And they don’t expect any 
such running. 

They realize that they are too far com- 
mitted to welfare-state objectives to turn 
back. They plan to press the entire Tru- 
man program. Any compromises they 
make will be temporary and _ tactical. 
They are willing, for instance, to forgo 
civil-rights legislation for the time being 
if it will help them shove a 75-cent mini- 
mum-wage bill through Congress first. 
But once the wage bill is passed, they will 
again push civil rights. 

They have decided that Mr. Truman 
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will be their strongest candidate and are 
determined to run him. They profess con- 
fidence that he can beat any Republican 
in sight, including Sen. Robert A. Taft 
and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


THE CONGRESS: 
MAP on the Move 


The Administration’s $1,450,000,000 
Military Assistance Program was the 
“third critical step to maintain the mo- 
mentum of [American] policy,” declared 
Gen. George C. Marshall who, as Secre- 
tary of State, had fathered the first two- 
the European Recovery Program and the 
Atlantic Pact. “Hesitation” in approving 
the bill to help arm the Atlantic Pact 
nations, as well as Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
the Philippines, and Southern Korea, 
“would be most unfortunate,” he told 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee Aug. 1. 

“It would mean a serious letdown in 
the morale situation in Europe and a very 
dangerous prolongation of their present 
condition of military weakness,” Marshall 
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District of Columbia, chief of several war 





_ agencies, and Secretary of the Treasury 
before Mr. Truman appointed him to the 
ition Supreme Court. Now one of the Presi- 
/hite dent’s closest friends and most frequently 
rains consulted advisers. 
RA. Dona_p S. Dawson, 41, administrative 
ane assistant to the President. University of 
Lote Missouri graduate, night-school-trained 
nger lawyer, former RFC personnel director, 
saad Army veteran. Became acquainted with 
nen. the President when he was Senator Tru- 
s” in man. Handles personnel problems, screens 
pare Presidential appointees, and serves as 
unt, advance man for Mr. Truman’s trips. 
ouse Cuar.es G. Ross, 64, White House 
inis- press secretary. Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
larry of the University of Missouri and once 
an instructor in its School of Journalism. 
e of Former Washington correspondent for 
satien The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Public- 
Rep- school classmate of the President. Miss 
saan Tillie Brown of Independence, Mo., one 
on of their teachers, remembered Charles 
the as a “naturally smart boy” and Harry as 
the “a bright boy who had to dig.” 
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Harry H. Vaucuan, 55, major general, 
military aide to the President. Graduate 
of Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
wood-preservation and plant chemist, 
former manufacturers’ agent, decorated 
with Croix de Guerre and Silver Star in 
first world war. Served as liaison officer 
of Truman investigating committee. Old 
National Guard and American Legion 
pal of the President. 


Maurice J. Tosin, 48, Secretary of La- 
bor. Boston College Law School graduate, 
former official of the New England Tele- 
phone Co., mayor of Boston, member of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, and governor of Massachusetts. 
Chosen for Labor Secretaryship before 
the last campaign in the hope that he 
would help carry Massachusetts, which he 
did. Badly bungled presentation of the 
Administration’s case for Taft-Hartley re- 
peal before Congressional committees but 
now is catching on to Washington ways, 
is politically effective, and has the Presi- 
dent’s confidence. 


LesuiE L. Birre, 59, secretary of the 
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Senate. Son of an Arkansas general-store 
keeper and politician, Biffle went to 
Washington 40 years ago as secretary to 
Rep. Bruce Macon of Arkansas and has 
been employed at the Capitol ever since. 
Is Mr. Truman’s principal agent and ad- 
viser at the Capitol. Defied the President 
in 1948, however, to support Sen. Alben 
Barkley for the Vice Presidency while 
Mr. Truman was still attempting to 
persuade Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas to accept second place on 
the ticket. 


Joun R. STEELMAN, 49, assistant to the 
President. Educated at Henderson Brown 
College, Vanderbilt University, and the 
University of North Carolina. Former in- 
structor at Harvard and professor of so- 
ciology and economics at Alabama Col- 
lege. Former director of the United States 
Conciliation Service. He is now Mr. Tru- 
man’s labor specialist and man of all 
work. Directs the largest section of the 
White House staff. Supports conservative 
economic policies inside the White House 
circle. 
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asserted. “. I feel it important... 
that there be no delay, important not to 
become involved now in minor econ- 
omies which might open the possibility 
of a major outlay later.” 

But, despite the general’s adjurations 
for speed, Congress was taking its time, 
examining the program clause by clause. 
Particularly galling was Section 3, which 
gave President Truman blanket power to 
furnish arms to any nation he wanted to. 
Under it the President could “send bullets 
to the Bulgarians and hand grenades to 
the Hottentots,” critics of the MAP main- 
tained. Asked why Mr. Truman wanted 
the power, his spokesmen on 


melting pot had again started boiling. 
And unless the heat was turned off soon, 
it was likely to boil over, wrecking the 
Democratic Party’s chances in two vital 
fall elections. 

One was the special election for sen- 
ator to succeed John Foster Dulles, whose 
interim appointment expires on Dec. 1. 
Until he took Mrs. Roosevelt’s side in the 
controversy, former Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man had seemed the logical, almost the 
indispensable candidate, He was the most 
widely respected Democrat in the state, 
as well as the best Democratic vote get- 
ter. By speaking out, however, Lehman 


No sooner did the controversy between 
Cardinal Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt 
break out than O’Dwyer went on vaca- 
tion, not telling anyone where. Democrat- 
ic leaders said his timing was coincident- 
al; the mayor, they insisted, had planned 
the vacation weeks before. Coincidental 
or not, it unquestionably was fortuitous. 
O’Dwyer didn’t have to face embarrass- 
ing questions from Room 9, the City Hall 
press room, about his stand on Federal 
aid. 

Prescription: The mayor was not 
idle on his vacation. He busied himself 
working out a formula for peace. And 
when he returned to City Hall 





Capitol Hill fumbled. An emer- 
gency might come up in Austria, 
they suggested; or perhaps anti- 
Communist forces might arise in 
China whom it might be found 
advisable to arm. The critics re- 
mained unconvinced. 

At his press conference last 
Thursday, however, President 
Truman waved aside questions 
about Section 3 with the remark 
that he didn’t particularly care 
whether he got the power or not. 
It was just a detail, he said. The 
important thing was to approve 
the full $1,450,000,000 for arms. 

Relieved, Chairman Tom Con- 
nally of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee immediately 
struck the disputed clause from 
the bill. The prospects for pas- 
suge of the MAP perked up. 

But if the Administration was 
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last Wednesday to face the 
Room 9 barrage, it was as a 
peacemaker. “As mayor of a city 
of 8,000,000 people composed 
of all races and all religions.” 
he said, “I am disturbed over 
the possible effects . . . of a 
controversy which might 
well divide our people inio two 
camps... I have great respect 
for the cardinal and I have 
equally great respect for Mrs. 
Roosevelt . . . In the common 
interest of the city, state, aid 
nation, mutual friends—and there 
are many—should bring about an 
understanding between them.” 
Actually such moves were al- 
ready being made, not only by 
the mayor but also by such Dem- 
ocratic leaders as Edward J. 
Flynn, boss of the Bronx, an 
Irish Catholic who has always 








forced to make this minor re- 

treat on foreign and military policy last 
week, it a'so scored two notable victories: 
> The Senate, by 63-7, passed the $5,- 
647,000,000 foreign-aid bill, without two 
highly controversial amendments: one 
earmarking $1,350,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of American farm surpluses, the 
other earmarking $50,000,000 for Spain. 
> Congress passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent a new military-unification bill giving 
the Secretary of Defense greater power, 
providing for a nonvoting chairman for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prevent dead- 
locks, and authorizing a modern account- 
ing and budgeting system for the armed 
forces. 


POLITICS: 


Melting-Pot Jitters 


Nothing in recent years had created 
so much consternation among Democrat- 
ic leaders in New York State as the dis- 
pute between two of the state’s leading 
citizens, Francis Cardinal Spellman and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, over the issue of 
Federal aid to parochial schools. With 
the cardinal declaring that Mrs. Roose- 
velt was anti-Catholic and Mrs. Roosevelt 
replying in words of steel, the New York 
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had created an insoluble problem: If the 
Democrats nominated him now, might 
that not alienate great sections of the 
Irish, Italian, and Polish Catholic popu- 
lation in New York City, on whom the 
party has always counted? On the other 
hand, if they refused him the nomination, 
wouldn’t that infuriate many Protestants, 
and especially Jews? 

The second election was that for 
mayor. Most Democrats remembered only 
that William O'Dwyer had walked into 
his first term in 1945 with 1,125,355 
votes, as compared with 431,601 for his 
nearest opponent, Jonah Goldstein, the 
Republican - Liberal - Fusion candidate, 
and 408,408 for Newbold Morris, the 
candidate of the hastily scraped-together 
No Deal Party. Consequently, they were 
taking it for granted that he would walk 
in again, 

The party leaders knew better, how- 
ever. For 257,929 of O’Dwyer’s votes had 
come from the pro-Communist American 
Labor Party, which this year planned to 
run its own candidate, Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio. In addition, the opposition to 
O'Dwyer, instead of being split between 
Goldstein and Morris, was now united 
behind the latter, O’Dwyer’s edge actu- 
ally was paper-thin. 


been devoted to Mrs. Roosevelt. 
On Thursday evening Cardinal Spellman, 
who previously had told Mrs. Roosevelt 
that “I will not again publicly acknowl- 
edge you,” phoned the former First Lady 
at her Hyde Park home and asked her 
“to go over” with him a new statement 
he wanted to release on Federal aid. 

In it the cardinal noted that “great 
confusion and many regrettable misun- 
derstandings and misinterpretations” had 
arisen over the issue of Federal aid. He 
therefore felt it was his “duty to state in 
simple terms the position that Catholics 
together with many Americans of other 
religious beliefs are upholding.” 

“Again,” he said, “I repeat that I firmly 
believe in and shall ever uphold the 
American right of free speech which not 
only permits but encourages differences 
of opinion.” 

Contrary to a widespread impression, 
the cardinal asserted, “we are not asking 
for general support of religious schools . . . 
Under the Constitution we do not ask nor 
can we expect public funds to pay for the 
construction or repair of parochial-school 
buildings or for the support of teachers or 
for other maintenance costs. 

“There are, however, other incidental 
expenses involved in education, expenses 
for such purposes as the transportation of 
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children to and from school, the purchase 
of nonreligious textbooks, and the pro- 
vision of health aids.” Fifteen states now 
provide these “auxiliary services.” And 
“the Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld [the practice] as constitu- 
tional.” 

On Friday night the cardinal’s state- 
ment was made public at the Chancery, 
together with Mrs. Roosevelt’s comments 
on it. “I... think it a. . . fair statement,” 
the former First Lady said. Clarification 
had settled the controversy.* 

In New York, Democratic leaders 
sighed with relief. In Washington, hope 
for passage of a Federal aid to education 
bill revived. 


Byrd in Hand 


Harry F. Byrd, who had been “absent 
on public business,” was wearing a 
Cheshire-cat look when he returned to his 
seat in the United States Senate last week. 
He had just swallowed one of the tough- 
est canaries of his long career as gentle- 
man boss of Virginia’s dominant Demo- 
cratic Party. 

State Sen. John S. Battle, Byrd’s candi- 
date, had won the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor, thus assuring his elec- 
tion. Battle had polled 134,881 votes out 
of a record-breaking total of 315,803 cast 
in the Democratic primary. This was 42 
per cent of the total and a plurality suffi- 
cient to win a field of four. But Francis 
Pickens Miller, his pro-Fair Deal chal- 
lenger, had run a close second with 111,- 
492 votes, or 35 per cent of the total. 
Two other entries had also run. 

Millerites complained that about 20,000 
Republicans had invaded the Democratic 
primary to save the day for Byrd. Miller, 
saying that “this was only the first round,” 
prepared to try again, either against Rep. 
Howard W. Smith, a Byrd stalwart, in 
1950 or against Byrd himself in 1952. 
Having carried northern counties on the 
Potomac and industrial communities on 
the Atlantic, Miller had become a real 
threat. 


INQUIRIES: 


... at $35,000 a Year 


Testifying before a Senate Banking and 
Currency subcommittee last week, Jose- 
phine Roche, director of the United Mine 
Workers’ welfare fund, asserted that Sen. 
Styles Bridges, Republican economy cru- 
sader, receives $35,000 a year as public 
member of the board that administers the 
$100,000,000 fund. Ezra Van Horn, the 
industry member, also gets $35,000; John 
L.. Lewis, board chairman, who has a vir- 





*But not as far as Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of New York was concerned. In a radio talk 
sunday he accused the Catholic Church of a “‘coldl 
calculated plan” to destroy the public schools, of ef- 
forts to “shackle the minds of those they control,” 
ind of “character assassination.” 
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Did a $35,000 salary make Bridges... 


tually unlimited allowance as UMW chief, 
declines to draw anything. 

Newspapers quickly pointed out that 
the $35,000, plus his $12,500 salary as a 
senator and $2,500 expense allowance, 
gives Bridges a total visible income of 
$50,000. 

The implication from the headlines was 
that Bridges was a kept senator and that 
the whole business was pretty sordid. 
The New Hampshire senator’s reaction 
was ane of pious surprise. A senator with 
an outside job was not a new phenome- 
non, he pointed out. And the pay for 
UMW fund trustees was set long before 
he became one; a predecessor, Navy 
Capt. N. H. Collisson, also got $35,000. 
Bridges implied that most of his salary 
went for expenses and counsel fees. 

Critics who reviewed the senator's re- 
lationships with the UMW recalled that it 
was he who got the mine leader off the 
hook in April 1948 by voting with Lewis 
and against Van Horn for the compromise 
settlement that ended the coal strike. 
And last June, when the time came to 
vote on key amendments to the Taft- 
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Hartley Act, Bridges did not join with his 
Republican colleagues but absented him- 
self from the chamber. 


THE SERVICES: 
Righting a Wrong 


Samuel L. Wahrhaftig’s superiors in 
the American Military Government in 
Germany generally considered him one 
of the best-informed men they had on 
German affairs—and one of the most try- 
ing. A $7,000-a-year political analyst for 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, he spoke German 
fluently, was engaged to a German girl, 
and knew Germans in every walk of life. 
Among his friends were Ernst Reuter, the 
implacably anti-Communist mayor of Ber- 
lin, Kurt Schumacher, the equally anti- 
Communist leader of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, Wilhelm Furtwingler, the 
conductor, and Walter Gieseking, the 
pianist. 

But if Wahrhaftig got along well with 
the Germans, the same couldn't be said 
of his relations with his fellow Americans. 
He was a short, excitable 33-year-old, 
with a pinched dark face, bushy black 
hair, horn-rimmed spectacles, and an ac- 
cent that suggested Poland, where he was 
born, Brooklyn, where he grew up, and 
the College of the City of New York, 
where he received his bachelor’s degree. 
An Army officer at AMG headquarters 
in Frankfurt cracked: “If he isn’t a Com- 
munist, he certainly looks like one.” And 
even those who liked Wahrhaftig ad- 
mitted that his manner was too brusque 
and that he was sometimes cantankerous. 

Accusation: Last Jan. 6, Col. James 
Duke called Wahrhaftig into his office 
and told him that a cable had come from 
Washington suspending him from his job 
and ordering him returned home. His 
loyalty was under question. 

Wahrhaftig asked what the charges 
against him were. Duke didn’t know. He 
thought Wahrhaftig probably would be 
informed of them when he reached the 
United States. 

But when Wahrhaftig landed at West- 
over Air Base, Mass., from a MATS C-54, 
offering “$10,000 to anyone who can 
prove I am a Communist or a Communist 
sympathizer,” he learned that a new in- 
vestigation had been ordered in his case 
and that he couldn’t be informed of the 
charges until it was completed. For two 
months he waited. 

On March 9 the Army issued a report 
finding him guilty of disloyalty and, for 
the first time, revealing the charges. 
Wahrhaftig was accused of “an unequiv- 
ocal sympathy for the Communist Party.” 
He was also called a “Trotskyite.” How a 
Trotskyite could have “an unequivocal 
sympathy for the Communist Party’— 
Trotskyism’s deadliest enemy—was not 
explained. 

The report declared that Wahrhaftig, 
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A Bipartisan 
by ERNEST 


HE State Department’s voluminous 

White Paper is not likely to settle, 
now or in the future, the basic con- 
troversies over our postwar policies in 
China, It may chasten, if they take 
the time to read it, some who criti- 
cized those policies glibly without 
appreciation of the complexities of the 
problem and the inherent 
and persistent weaknesses of 
the Nationalist regime. But 
it will not convince those 
who on the basis of some 
knowledge urged alternative 
courses. It falls short of jus- 
tifying Secretary Acheson's 
conclusion: “Nothing this 
country did or could have 
done within the reasonable 
limits of its capabilities 
could have changed that result; noth- 
ing that was left undone by this coun- 
try has contributed to it.” 

The Secretary of State’s blanket de- 
fense of past policies in his letter of 
transmittal was a_ tactical He 
was not, in any large measure, respon- 
sible tor them. One may admire his 
loyalty to his department, to his pred- 
ecessors, and to the Presidents who 
appointed them. In defending them, 
however, he invited the revival of old 
disputes, He would have been wiser, 
I think, to say: “Here is the record. 
I believe it reveals unremitting and 
conscientious efforts to solve a prob- 
lem which, as these papers show, was 
much more difficult than most people 
realized. Probably we made some mis- 
takes, but they are water over the 
dam, We must now face the fact that 
the Nationalist regime has collapsed. 
I hope that a set of effective policies 
can be devised which will command 
the support of a great majority of Con- 
gress as well as the Executive branch.” 

Senator Vandenberg’s comment put 
the emphasis where it belongs, on the 
future—on “a fresh look, unhampered 
by past prejudices and emotions.” 


error. 


CHESON himself has moved in that 
A direction, He recently appointed 
a special committee, including two 
outsiders, under the chairmanship of 
Philip C. Jessup to do the groundwork 
on a new policy. In his letter trans- 
mitting the White Paper he made sev- 
eral statements which will meet the 
approval of many critics of our past 





China Policy? 
K. LINDLEY 


policy in China. He identified the 
Chinese Communist leaders as self- 
proclaimed tools of Russia. He said 
that the United States should “en- 
courage all developments in China 
which now and in the future” will 
work toward helping China to throw 
off this foreign yoke. He declared that 
the United States would 
take steps to counter any 
attempt by the Chinese 
Communists to engage in 
aggression against their 
neighbors. 

On these partial founda- 
tions it may become pos- 
sible to construct a new 
policy which will command 
bipartisan support. If this 
is to be done, the last-ditch 
backers of Chiang Kai-shek must give 
way. They must recognize that the 
Communists already control a large 
part of China and cannot be dislodged 
in the visible future. At the same time 
Acheson’s published statements do not 
rule out the possibility of supporting 
local leaders on the periphery of China 
who have a chance of holding out 
against the Communists. 


uTsipE China, some progress has 
( been made toward developing 
a Far Eastern policy designed to 
contain Soviet-Communist expansion. 
This is a policy of encouraging the 
old colonial powers to accommodate 
themselves to non-Communist, or true, 
Nationalist aspirations. The British 
fell in line with this two years ago. 
The Dutch have done so recently. 
And the French belatedly have moved 
in that direction in Indo-China. 

South Korea still lies outside the 
Soviet orbit. And the fact that we are 
in physical control of Japan is of great 
importance in checking Communist 
expansion in Asia, President Quirino 
of the Philippines is now in Washing- 
ton and Prime Minister Nehru of In- 
dia is coming in October. 

The old dispute over Far Eastern 
policy should now be put aside by 
mutual consent. The time has arrived 
when new policies must be formulat- 
ed. They should be bipartisan. That, 
in effect, is what Senator Vandenberg 
has invited by his balanced comment. 
The Administration would be well ad- 
vised to seize the opportunity. 
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“on the recommendation of a known 
Communist Party member,” had appoint- 
ed to a German government post “a for- 
mer Trotskyite,” nominally “a member of 
the Socialist Party.” Again the Army 
offered no explanation of the contradic- 
tion of “a known Communist” recom- 
mending a bitter political rival for an im- 
portant political job. 

Finally the report accused Wahrhaftig 
of having “close official and social rela- 
tions” with a Communist Party leader. 
But the man it named was the party’s 
representative to the AMG. 

At his own expense Wahrhaftig flew 
to Germany to gather 60 affidavits from 
leaders of the Christian Democratic 
Union, the Social Democratic, and other 
anti-Communist parties, refuting the 
Army charges. Typical was Reuter’s char- 
acterization of him as “a very good friend 
of ours.” The Berlin mayor asserted: 
“There are very few members of the Mil- 
itary Government in whom the non-Com- 
munist parties have the confidence they 
have in Mr. Wahrhaftig.” 

Vindication: Armed with this evi- 
dence, Wahrhaftig badgered the Army 
into giving him a hearing—his first—on 
May 19. The Army now brought up the 
names of three more “Communist” asso- 
ciates. But when he proved that all three 
were members of the Social Democratic 
Party, the Army’s case collapsed. 

Last week the Army finally admitted 
its error. Wahrhaftig was exonerated. 
Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray 
ordered him reinstated to his old job or a 
comparable one and reimbursed for loss 
of salary. 

Wahrhaftig was jubilant. But the 
Army’s mistake, though finally righted 
had cost him seven months of anguish 
and several thousand dollars spent in 
gathering the affidavits. 


COMMUNISTS: 
Spanking Session 


Over and over, in his bland way, 
Judge Harold R. Medina had reproved 
counsel for the eleven Communist Party 
leaders on trial in his New York Federal 
courtroom for the histrionic ordeal 
through which they were putting him— 
and the administration of justice as well 
( NEWSWEEK, May 23). 

Occasionally, as they kept bobbing up 
and down, sometimes in unison, some- 
times in turn, scolding and threatening 
and shouting objections, the judge had 
interposed mild warnings that he would 
not tolerate such antics forever. Once or 
twice, when they persisted in disregard- 
ing his rulings and defying his orders, 
he had exploded in anger, recessed the 
court, and stormed into his chambers to 
cool off. 

But, although he was firm with de- 
fense counsel, Medina had never cracked 
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Ow from the land of fra- 
N grant mint and warm hos- 
pitality —for your enjoyment — 
comes the noblest drink ever cre- 
ated ...a Four Roses Mint 
Julep! 

Your first sip tells you this: no 
other Julep possesses the match- 
less, distinctive flavor of a Julep 
made with Four Roses! 


Recipe for Perfect Mint Julep 


1. Cover a few sprigs of fresh, ten- 


















































F.O.B. Dixie 


der young mint with some powdered 
sugar and a little water. 

2. Crush the mint (or simply stir it). 
3. Place the mixture in bottom of 
tall glass, and fill with crushed ice. 
4. Pour Four Roses until glass is full. 
5. Garnish with mint, let stand till 
frosty. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies, 60% 
grain neutral spirits. 

Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 





Wouldn't you 
rather drink 


FOUR 
ROSES 


AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS BOUQUET 





















LITTLE GOLIATH! Debris by the ton gets 
pushed around like dust before a house- 
keeper’s broom when this Caterpillar 
Diesel tractor swings into action. Its 
mechanical parts must be Goliaths too. 
Hence, fuel, oil and brake lines are of 
double-walled Bundyweld Tubing. 





dea that clears the way for sales 


Ly 
\ There’s no room for namby-pambies on a tough 
S road-building job . . . either among crew or equip- 
i ment. And this extra-sturdy bulldozer rates with 
the best for rugged, dependable performance through 
mountains, swamps, rockland and woods. 
Credit for part of its reliable record, a big point in its sales, goes 
to the Bundyweld* Tubing extensively used for its fuel and 
pressure lines. For Bundy Tubing is a whizz at withstanding 
vibrations, strain and jolts day after day, as witness the fact 
that Bundyweld is in the hydraulic brake line systems of 95% 
of today’s cars. 


Whatever you make, tractors or trinkets, the idea of using 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 
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Bundyweld Tubing starts It is continuously rolled Bonding metal is compietely Standard sizes up to ¥" 
as a single strip of basic twice laterally. Walls of fused to basic metal. O.D., in steel (copper or 





Bundyweld Tubing somewhere along the line may well clear 
the way for extra sales. \, e’ve seen applications by the hundred 
that have increased a product’s performance, improved design, 
cut production time or costs, or generally helped make a new 
product tick. 


The only tubing that’s double-walled from a single strip, 
Bundyweld is available in steel, Monel or nickel. It’s extra- 
sturdy, lightweight, easily fabricated and readily bent without 
collapsing or weakening structurally. [t’s immediately available 
and the cost is low. In short, it’s well worth checking into now. 
For help on any possible use of tubing, just call or write: 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


* * x * 





ENGINEERED TO 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. R) 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


metal, coated with a _ uniform thickness assured Finished tube is strong, tin coated), Monel or nickel. 


bonding metal. by close-tolerance strip. ductile, free from scale. Special 


sizes available, 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,!nc., 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bldg. @ Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Piace @ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. e San Francisco 10, Calif: Pazifiz Meta's Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. . Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Toronto 5, O.stario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. * Bundyweild Nickel and Monel Tubing is sold by distributors of Nickel and Nickel alloys in principal cities. 
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down on them, as Judge Albert L. Reeves 
did when he twice fined Judy Coplon’s 
attorney, Archibald Palmer, for court- 
room tactics that were far less disruptive. 
He had emphasized that he was bending 
over backward to give the Communists 
the widest possible latitude in defending 
themselves. 

By last Monday, however, the trial had 
already consumed 28 weeks and was 
nibbling leisurely on the 29th. And it 
was clear that, unless Medina did some- 
thing about it, the jury would be lucky 
to get the case by New Year’s. A defense 
witness, Mrs. Yolanda Hall, was under 
cross-examination and, in spite of the 
judge’s admonitions, defense counsel in- 





\eme 


Medina: The “field day is over” 


sisted on interrupting almost every gov- 
ernment question with objections, argu- 
ments, and motions. 

Enter the Marshal: Finally Medina 
peremptorily ordered attorney Richard 
Gladstein to “sit down.” 

“I object to that and ask Your Honor 
to admonish the jury * Gladstein 
began. 

“Will you sit down, or must I call an 
officer to put you down?” demanded the 
judge, “I will have no more interruptions 
on cross-examination. Your field day is 
over,” 

“IT resent Your Honor’s remarks as. . . 
Gladstein began again. 

“Mr. Marshal, will you please . 
Medina didn’t have to finish the sen- 
tence, As the marshal rose, the attorney 
plopped into his seat. “All right,” said 
the judge, “I see you sat down by your- 
self.” ; : 

Another defense attorney, A. J. Isser- 
man, took up where Gladstein had left 
off. He broke into the cross-examination 
of Mrs. Hall without first asking the 
judge’s permission; nor would he stop 
doing so despite repeated warnings. 


”?> 
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“I have warned [defense counsel] 
again and again,” Medina at last an- 
nounced, “I now say such conduct must 
be, and I find it to be, willfully and de- 
liberately done and contemptuous.” 

From the outset defense lawyers had 
tried to turn the trial of the Communist 
leaders—charged with conspiracy to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the 
United States Government—into a trial 
of the government itself on charges of 
being anti-democratic and _ potentially 
Fascist. Medina served notice that this, 
too, must stop. “I am not going to per- 
mit any more of that,” he declared. 

Line Holder: Al] through the week 
Medina kept cracking down on the at- 
torneys. He refused to permit further 
testimony on lynchings, “massacres” of 
workers, attacks on workers’- homes, and 
other instances of force and violence 
allegedly used by “American capitalists” 
against “the exploited proletariat,” fore- 
ing defense attorneys to stick to the is- 
sues of the case. After giving three of 
them time to dispute his ruling, he an- 
nounced that it would be strictly fol- 
lowed and cut short all further objections. 

“We will have no more monkey busi- 
ness here,” the judge admonished. When 
Gladstein scolded shrilly, Medina merely 
plucked meditatively on his mustache and 
said quietly: “Mr. Marshal, will you just 
... Gladstein sat down. When Isserman 
jumped up shouting at him, he almost 
cooed: “Now Mr. Marshal, just escort 
Mr. Isserman over to his seat.” When 
Isserman popped up again the judge was 
a little sharper: “Mr. Marshal, will you 
show Mr. Isserman to his seat.” When 
Isserman leapt to his feet for a third 
time, he snapped: “Mr. Marshal, get 
busy!” After that Isserman took the hint.* 

By the week’s end Medina’s crack- 
down seemed to be getting results. The 
trial had visibly speeded up. In one day 
the jury was able to hear the testimony 
of two defense witnesses within three 
hours—a record for the 29 weeks. 


New Chairman, New Split 


Hugh D. Scott Jr. said he telt like the 
child who died at the age of | and on 
whose tombstone was inscribed: 

If 1 were so soon done for, 
What on earth was I begun for? 

And he left the question hanging in 
mid-air. 

It was purely rhetorical anyway. For 
as Scott delivered his farewell as national 
chairman of the Republican Party at the 
Hotel Shoreham in Washington on the 
night of Aug. 4, everyone already knew 
the answer: 

Thomas E. Dewey had made Scott 





*But not until reporters covering the trial had 
formed a “Society for the Suppression of Abe Isser- 
man. 


The fountain pen 
that lets you choose 
the right point for 
the way you write 


This fountain pen offers you a 
complete range of point styles. 
There’s a point for every degree 
| of firmness and flexibility, for 
| every width of line, for every 
| writing job. Choose the point 
| precisely right for you and, while 
| 





you're still at the pen counter, 
fit it in the barrel yourself. 







In case of damage 
you can replace your 
| favorite numbered 
point yourself—in- 
stantly—at any pen 
counter. 35c and 85c 
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national chairman to show his apprecia- 
tion for Sen. Edward Martin’s timely 
withdrawal from the race for the GOP 
nomination for the Presidency last June. 
The Pennsylvania congressman's ap- 
pointment was intended to symbolize the 
41 crucial Pennsylvania votes which 
Martin’s action had dropped in the New 
York governor's lap. That and that alone 
was the reason he was “begun for.” 

Reminder: Perversely, however, it 
was also the only reason he now was 
“done for.” He was the living symbol of 
the 1948 campaign. Just looking at him, 
members of the GOP national commit- 
tee were reminded again of that dismal 
Wednesday morning last November 
when they awoke to find their heads 
throbbing—and Harry S. Truman still 
President of the United States. 

Actually, as even Scott’s most vocifer- 
ous critics had always frankly admitted, 
he wasn’t in any way responsible for the 
party's 1948 debacle. He had no part in 
planning the campaign. Moreover, he 
was not “a Dewey man.” He had never 
been part of “the Dewey team.” And he 
owed no debt to Dewey, who had made 
him national chairman in name only. 


Washington tells the story: 


crutches and false teeth. It would 


first welfare state. 


poses, including 
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Last November Santa Claus showed 
up on the ballot in the state of Wash- 
ington. He came disguised as a measure 
called the Citizens Security Act, which 
avowedly would assure Washingtonians 
“freedom from fear and freedom from 
want.” Presented to the voters in a ref- 
erendum, it would boost monthly mini- 
mum-old-age benefits from about $48 to 
$60 a person, giving Washington the 
country's third most liberal pension rate. 


Nevertheless, ever since November, 
numerous groups within the national 
committee had been clamoring for Scott’s 
removal because of what happened in 
November. Scott had been kept so busy 
fighting to retain his job that he hadn't 
been able to devote much time to doing 
it. He had managed to defeat a drive to 
unseat him at the national committee 
meeting in Omaha in January (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 7), only to find himself em- 
broiled in a new fight—with Congres- 
sional campaign groups which wanted 
to function autonomously. It was a fight 
which involved the whole national com- 
mittee, but as the chairman Scott was 
the prime target. Among even pro-Scott 
committeemen the conviction hardened 
that whether or not he was responsible 
for the wrangling and backbiting within 
the party only his resignation could bring 
it peace. 

As one weary GOP veteran put it: 
“Hugh Scott promised to make us Repub- 
licans into a fighting party, and he sure 
has succeeded.” 

First the Taft group in the party noti- 
fied Scott it could no longer support him. 
Then his own Pennsylvanians bowed out. 
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Langlie: Cupboard was almost bare 


More significant it would guarantee anv- 
one on the state relief rolls free medical 
care—physicians, hospitalization, even 


effect make Washington the nation’s 


The experiment would last two vears 
and cost the state $206,280,000, almost 
one-half its total expenditure for all pur- 
education. It was 
backed by the state’s Townsend Clubs 
and by the Washington Pension Union, 
which had been under investigation by 
the state legislature as allegedly Com- 


munist-led. The Seattle Municipal 
League and both The Seattle Times and 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer opposed 
the measure on the ground that, how- 
ever desirable sociologically, it would 
make solvent government impossible. 
But no one shoots Santa Claus. The 
voters approved; on Jan. 1 the Citizens 
Security Act became effective. 
Results ws. Costs: Last week the 
evidence was that Washington’s needy 
were in better health and were chewing 
better, seeing better, and feeling better 


— 


The defections left him with no recourse 
except to resign. 

Contrary to expectations, however, his 
resignation, instead of ensuring peace, 
merely started another brawl. The na- 
tional committee split into two groups 
over his successor, one composed pri- 
marily of Easterners and Midwesterners, 
includigg the Taft bloc, the other largely 
from the Far West, although it was or- 
ganized by the Dewey forces. The first 
favored Guy George Gabrielson of New 
Jersey, a Taft supporter; the second, 
Axel J. Beck, a farmer-lawyer from Elk 
Point, S. D. 

Close Vote: It was an evenly matched 
struggle for power. When the roll call 
ended, the vote stood Gabrielson 51, 
Beck 47, and A. T. (Bert) Howard of 
Nebraska 2. Gabrielson, however, was 
one vote short of the legal minimum 
necessary for election. At the last mo- 
ment one of Howard’s supporters, Abel 
V. Shotwell of Nebraska, switched, giv- 
ing him the vote. 

The new Republican national chair- 
man is a heavy-set man of medium 
height, who smokes a pipe, wears horn- 
rimmed glasses, and has a ready, broad 
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The Welfare State: Everyone’s Feeling Much Better... 


By now the British welfare state is 
an old story to American readers, as is 
the charge that President Truman plans 
a similar setup in the United States, But 
unknown to most Americans is the fact 
that a miniature welfare state is already 
incubating in this country. The follow- 
ing Newsweek survey of the state of 


than ever before. The old-age-pension 
hike was paying dividends in the shape 
of thousands of elderly men and women 
who were leading securer lives. 

But after seven months of the experi- 
ment its opponents were more con- 
vinced than ever that the welfare state 
was headed straight for the poorhouse. 
Health costs had zoomed more than 150 
per cent above a year ago. In king 
County alone, doctors’ bills were run- 
ning $18,000 to $20,000 a month over 
the amount the state had planned to 
pay. Thirty-one per cent of the relief 
eligibles in that countv—10,781 out of 
34,800—went to a doctor in June, 

Formerly only 20 per cent sought 
medical aid each month. The average 
cost per person per month for medical 
care was now $13.76. A year earlier it 
had been $8.07. And the cost of the 
program was rising as the relief rolls 
grew. (In Washington, a man who has 
even as much as $200 cash and who 
owns his own home, car, and life in- 
surance with a cash-surrender value up 
to $500, can qualify for relief.) 

Even the present rate of payments, 
according to state officials, would ex- 
haust the medical-care appropriation 
months before the act’s expiration date. 
Gov. Arthur B. Langlie’s request for ad- 
ditional taxes has already been turned 
down. 

The way the program works, anyone 
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smile. Now 58, he was born in Sioux 
Rapids, Iowa. Although his supporters 
billed him as “an Iowa farm boy,” he 
looks, acts, and talks like what he really 
is—a successful Wall Street lawyer and 
corporation executive. 

He was graduated from the University 
of Iowa and received his law degree at 
Harvard, enlisting in the Army immedi- 
ately after graduation in 1917. He ended 
the war a shavetail and settled down in 
New Jersey to practice law there and 
in New York, at the same time going 
into Republican politics. From 1926 to 
1930 he was a member of the New Jer- 
sey House of Assembly, the last two 
years as speaker. In 1936 and 1940 he 
managed the Republican Presidential 
campaigns in the state. He was elected 
a national committeeman in 1944. 

Gabrielson has been eminently suc- 
cessful in business. His income has been 
estimated at $200,000 a year. He is presi- 
dent and director of Carthage Hydrocol, 
Inc., a $40,000,000 corporation which 
manufactures gasoline from natural gas; 
president and director of Nicolet Asbestos 
Mines, Ltd., of Canada; and director of 
a score of other companies. 
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His opponents claimed that electing 
him would produce a charge that the 
GOP was being run by “another rich 
man.” But the committeemen were more 
impressed by the answer of Perry How- 
ard, Negro committeeman from Missis- 
sippi. “To elect a Congress or President,” 
Howard said, “you need money, money, 
money, money.” 


LABOR: 


Refugee Ruckus 


When the Communists took over Yugo- 
slavia, Eugene Stefan, a royalist and a 
Catholic, escaped to Upper Austria. But 
Tito’s men flung his mother into a con- 
centration camp, where she died. Stefan’s 
brother, Martin, had long ago emigrated 
to Omaha, Neb., where he operates a 
tavern. Six weeks ago Eugene, now 54, 
slight, and graying, joined him. In Yugo- 
slavia he had been an ornamental iron 
worker. The Omaha Steel Works was 
looking for such workers and signed him 
up. 

Stetan’s first day at work in America, 
last week, was comparatively uneventful. 
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But when he arrived at the plant the 
next day he found a line of men parading 
outside. They were shouting something 
he didn’t understand. He learned that the 
ri kus centered about him. Because the 
company had “hired a foreigner,” its 
259 steelworkers and 70 machinists 
had struck. 

F. H. Bucholz, the company president, 
termed the walkout “unwarranted, un- 
fair, and unlawful” and refused to fire 
Stefan. Gordon Preble, head of the Ne- 
braska Federation of Labor, justified the 
workers’ action; he said the union couldn't 
understand “why religious groups back 
movements to bring more refugees, immi- 
grants, and DP’s into the country” when 
Americans are unemployed. “The com- 
pany gave us a song and dance about 
this guy’s relatives being persecuted and 
murdered,” Preble later told reporters. 
The public generally is “with us,” he said. 
The union boss said the issue would bob 
up all over the country as unemployment 
grows. 

After a one-day deadlock Stefan set- 
tled the issue himself by quitting his new 
job. He said he would not return unless 


the union accepted him. ' 


... But the Poorhouse Looms in the State of Washington 


on relief and needing medical care can 
visit a local welfare office and obtain 
a “referral” to a doctor of his choice 
who is participating. (Most doctors but 
few dentists have agreed to treat the in- 
digents.) With no more questions asked, 
he then is supplied with whatever he 
needs in the form of operations, hospital 
care, drugs, hearing aid, plastic eye, X- 
rays, and therapy. 

Doctors bill county medical bureaus 
as they would a private patient; the 
state in turn finances the bureaus at a 
rate of $2.50 a month for every person 
on relief. Dentists and druggists send 
bills directly to the state. The state pays 
hospitals up to $9.50 a day per patient, 
including meals, $20 for delivery-room 
service, and $12 for anesthesia. An X- 
ray may cost up to $10, a blood count 
not more than $3.50. 

A Seattle physician computed that 
an employed person would have to earn 
an annual income of $5,000 to afford 
the medical care given the average wel- 
fare case, 

Cabbage Juices: Opponents charge 
that inadequate checks and controls 
have encouraged a rash of abuses and 
absurdities. One man reportedly com- 
plained of stomach ulcers and his doc- 
tor prescribed lots of cabbage juice, A 
cabbage juicer cost $47; the doctor rec- 

‘ommended that the state buy him one. 

“A high percentage of doctors are 
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taking the program for a ride, getting 
from it all they possibly can,” a leading 
Seattle physician declared last week. 
“Patients are being overtreated. X-ray 
and laboratory work is being done with 
no regard for need but for the fee only. 
People go to a doctor for a prescription 
for aspirin which ordinarily could be 
bought for 15 cents.” 

A Tacoma woman called her doctor 
at 2 a.m., complaining of throat trouble, 














Costello—Atbany Knickerbocker News 


and was taken to the hospital in an am- 
bulance. A staff doctor found only a 
slight redness of the throat and gave her 
some medicine and sent her home in a 
taxi. The state’s transportation bill was 
$10 for something most people would 
have treated with a bottle of cough 
syrup. 

Dr. Burton A. Brown of Tacoma, re- 
signing as medical director of the Pierce 
County hospital, reported that “the mo- 
rale of the intern and resident staff has 
sunk to an all-time low.” After 24 years 
at the hospital, he returned to private 
practice. 

Last week in a progress report on the 
welfare program, Roderic Olzendam, 
state Social Security director, conceded 
that “abuses have developed under 
which some people have drawn higher 
benefits than they are rightfully en- 
titled to . . . that it is possible for a per- 
son in need and unemployed to draw 
more money than he earns producing.” 

To correct this and other admitted 
shortcomings, Olzendam planned _ to 
streamline his executive organization. 
He said he would strive henceforth to 
“administer the program within the 
budget” and run it in “an economical, 
sympathetic, businesslike manner.” In 
other states and in the Federal govern- 
ment many who had toyed lovingly with 
the notion of a welfare state would 
closely scan the results of his efforts. 
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The author of this column is chair- 
man of the National Executive Board 
of the Civil Air Patrol. Last spring he 
flew to Europe to arrange the inter- 
change of cadets about which he writes: 


N air-age approach to the problem 
A of understanding among the na- 
tions—one which may have important 
repercussions in the difficult years 
ahead—is being undertaken this sum- 
mer by the Civil Air Patrol, with the 
aid and guidance of the United States 
Air Force. 

An exchange of air-minded youth of 
England, France, Switzerland, Canada, 
and the United States was under way 
when an Air Force Constellation landed 
at the National Airport, Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 8. Aboard were 35 Euro- 
pean air cadets picked up 24 hours 
earlier at their point of assembly in 
London, after the Constellation had de- 
posited a similar load of 35 American 
Civil Air Patrol cadets, flown to Eng- 
land to be guests of the three old-world 
nations. 

The week before, two Civil Air Pa- 
trol C-47s arrived from Canada, bring- 
ing 26 Canadian air cadets to visit the 
United States in exchange for 26 CAP 
cadets taken north for a view of Canada 
and Canadian air operations. 

For two weeks the young air en- 
thusiasts will tour the United States, 
meet American boys and girls of their 
own age, see this country’s airbases in 
operation, inspect some of the aircraft 
factories, view the vastness of the 
American continent, and experience 
American life in its various aspects. 

The French will fly directly to the 
University of Illinois, from which base 
they will make a number of side trips; 
the Swiss will use Randolph Air Base, 
San Antonio, Texas, as their travel hub. 
The British, having no language diffi- 
culties, will fly to California, in short 
hops. This year the Canadians will tour 
only the Western half of the United 
States. 


cross the Atlantic the American 
A boys will be sampling life in post- 
war Europe—25 in England and five in 
each of the two continental countries. 
On the schedule will be a flight to Ber- 
lin. In France and Switzerland the 
Americans will receive intensive train- 
ing in glider flying. 

The age of the American cadets av- 
erages 17 to 18 years, the Canadians a 
little older, 18 to 19, while the age of 





Civil Air Patrol Today 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


the Europeans ranges from 20 to 23. 

On both sides of the ocean these air 
citizens of the future—many of whom 
will be leaders in a couple of decades— 
will learn more about basic human in- 
ternational relations in two weeks than 
in many years of classroom lectures. 
And if previous experiments of the 
kind are any criteria, the young visitors 
will return home enthusiastic ambas- 
sadors of interna- 
tional good will. To 
quote young An- 
thony Demetriades 
from Athens, 
Greece, one of the 
European students 
who took part, in 
the Marshall-plan 
countries’ air tour 
of the United 
* am @ States last spring 
under sponsorship of the U.S.A.F. and 
the CAP: 

“Maybe some day I will write a book 

. and tell how a group of boys and 
girls, singing “Should Auld Acquaint- 
ance Be Forgot’ 11,000 feet above the 
ground, discovered the greatest truth 
of all: that people all over the world 
are simple, plain people that can get 
along together very well.” 





VENTUALLY, it is hoped, the CAP 
E exchange will be extended to in- 
clude other nations in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. Sweden has indicated a de- 
sire to participate next summer. 

The American cadets hail from all of 
the 51 wings (one for each state plus 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Alaska). They were nominated by the 
wings and selected by National head- 
quarters of the CAP on the basis of 
their personal and academic qualifica- 
tions. 

Originally organized a few days be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the Civil Air Patrol 
performed long and valuable service for 
this country during the war. Most of 
them flying their private planes, the 
senior members maintained a constant 
patrol of the coastal areas of the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico, scouting 
for German submarines. They also pa- 
trolled power lines, relieving for com- 
bat duty many Air Force planes which 
would have been obliged to do this job. 
They flew machine parts and other 
supplies across the country. 

The cadet branch gave thousands of 
youths a pre-flight training that enabled 
them to skip the ABC's of aviation 


when they were old enough to enter 
the Air Force. 

Since the war the CAP has continued 
its activities as an auxiliary of the 
United States Air Force, concentrating 
on peacetime duties. Its senior mem- 
bers have piloted their planes in many 
thousands of flights, searching for miss- 
ing civilian and military aircraft, pa- 
trolling forest-fire and flood areas, 
reconnoitering, dropping food and sup- 
plies (they did outstanding service in 
the “Haylift - Snowdrop - Snowbound” 
operations last winter), and cooperat- 
ing with the Red Cross to bring reliet 
to regions struck by disaster. 


HE CAP has continued to stress its 
yp program, as a means of creat- 
ing a junior air reserve for the nation 
in peace or war. The organization is 
conducting a drive to recruit 100,000 
cadets by May 1950. Any boy or girl, if 
an American citizen, between the ages 
of 15 and 18, can enroll in the Civil 
Air Patrol cadet program. These cadets 
are given pre-flight instruction which 
includes meteorology, navigation, aero- 
dynamics, and aircraft engines, together 
with military drill and instruction in 
citizenship and_ international affairs. 
These courses extend over a period of 
three years. After completing his in- 
struction, the CAP male cadet has a 
priority status if he chooses the Air 
Force as a career. 

Squadrons of the Civil Air Patrol are 
in existence throughout the United 
States for training these cadets. In many 
instances small communities such as 
Boyertown, my own little town in 
Pennsylvania, have such squadrons. 
The Civil Air Patrol is given advice 
and technical assistance by the Air 
Force, but funds for its operation are 
raised by voluntary contributions from 
patriotic and far-seeing citizens of the 48 
states, Hawaii, and Alaska. 


HE cadet exchange program. this 
oa is the Civil Air Patrol’s first dip 
into the realm of international affairs— 
except for the original exchange of 
cadets with Canada last year, the suc- 
cess of which prompted the present 
project. The idea of preparing our future 
airmen to think intelligently in terms ol 
other peoples is peculiarly appropriate 
since the airplane has done so much to 
erase national frontiers. The eventual 
growth of a worldwide air fraternity 
should prove a powerful force in inter- 
national good will. 
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A Free Election—and Nationalism 


Not since March 5, 1933, have the 
German people gone to the polls in a 
nationwide election that could, by any 
distortion of terms, be called democratic. 
That time they gave the National Social- 
ist Party of Chancellor Adolf Hitler 43.9 
per cent of the total vote and the Nazi- 
Nationalist coalition in the Reichstag a 
majority over the splintered opposition. 
The next time the Germans had a chance 
to vote, eight months later, they were 
allowed only to record a near-unanimous 
“Ja” in approval of Hitler’s strident ap- 
peals to German nationalism. 

This week, as the campaign for the 
Aug. 14 election drew to a close, the 
electioneering represented a sixteen-year 
throwback in more ways than one. For 
the Germans were not only getting their 
first chance to make a free-will choice 
since that fateful March of 1933, they 
were also being exhorted by the bluntest 
appeals to nationalism heard in Germany 
since the end of Hitlerism. Where Nazi 
speakers had railed against restrictions 
imposed by the victors of the first world 
war, now other speakers—clearly not 


Nazis but nevertheless patriotic Germans 
—boldly attacked the restraints imposed 
by the victors of the second world war. 

The Bundestag: There was no lack, 
however, of legitimate and critical domes- 
tic issues. The 


400 delegates to the 
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Bundestag—the lower house of the legis- 
lature of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, embracing eleven states of the 
three Western occupation zones—will 
have to resolve momentous questions 
after they first meet in September. 

Between the two principal parties, for 
instance, there are fundamental cleav- 
ages: The Social Democrats, sparked by 
an alumnus of Nazi concentration camps, 
the one-armed, one-legged Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher, plump vigorously for social- 
ism and centralism, a strong federal gov- 
ernment with powers to acquire and op- 
erate major industries. The Christian 
Democrats and their Bavarian allies, the 
Christian Social Union, headed by the 
pre-Hitler mayor of Cologne, 73-year-old 
Konrad Adenauer, have come out strongly 
for free enterprise and for a weak central 
government that will leave much power 
to the states. And on July 31 the explosive 
question of church-state relations was in- 
jected into the campaign by a pastoral 
letter from the West German Catholic 
bishops which urged Catholics to be sure 
to vote lest they play into the hands of 
“forces which oppose Christian prin- 
ciples.” To Schumacher this was “inter- 
vention of the episcopacy . . . in favor of 
the Christian Democratic Union,” an “in- 
trusion” which he bitterly resented. 

But even with such huge questions as 
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these to debate, neither Schumacher nor 
Adenauer nor the lesser German politi- 
cians could resist the temptation to devote 
large parts of their speeches to vote-get- 
ting attacks on the occupying powers. 
They denounced the dismantling of Ger- 
man industry for reparations, the denazi- 
fication program, the inter-Allied Ruhr 
authority, the separation from Germany 
of the Saar and the eastern territories 
given to Poland, and the division of Ger- 
many itself between East and West. As 
for Marshall-plan aid, it was due Ger- 
many, said some speakers, to compensate 
for the damage wreaked on the Reich 
during the war. As for the Berlin airlift, 
one prominent Social Democrat managed 
to boast of the democratic victory in 
Berlin without even mentioning it. 

Old Times: In a Frankfurt speech, 
Schum icher shouted with the crowd’s 
approval: “Never have the relations be- 
tween the Allies and the Germans been 
worse than they are today!” And at a 
rally in Braunschweig on Sunday, even 
the vigorous strains of the Internationale, 
sung by the Communists in the crowd, 
could not drown out the intoxicating 
measures raised by the anti-Reds—an old 
favorite called “Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles.” 


MecCloy’s ‘Cabinet’ 


If the forthcoming Western-zone elec- 
tion meant the beginning of a new era for 
occupied Germany, it meant no less for 
the occupiers. The Allies had long 
planned some day to shift responsibility 
for Germany from military to civilian 
agencies, and the establishment of the 
West German republic was to be the 
signal. In the American zone the change 
actually began July 1 when John J. Mc- 
Cloy, former head of the International 
Bank, arrived in Germany as successor to 
the military governor, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay. 

Last week McCloy—whose own post- 
election title will be High Commissioner 
instead of acting military governor— 
wound up the first month of his new job 
by announcing a complete overhaul of 
the administration bequeathed to him by 
Clay. In place of Clay’s centralized Army- 
style machine, McCloy will have a civil- 
ian “cabinet” made up of the chiefs of ten 
governmental departments: economic af- 
tairs, political affairs, public affairs, mili- 
tary security, labor, intelligence, adminis- 
tration, general counsel, the executive 
secretariat, and the field division. The 
first three are to constitute an “inner cabi- 
net” of principal advisers, and to these 
posts the only three civilian appointments 
so far announced were made: 
> N. H. Collisson, power engineer, forme: 
special assistant to Secretary of the In- 
terior Julius A. Krug, administrator of the 
bituminous coal mines during the 1946 
strike, and now head of the Economic 
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Where Industry and Agriculture 
Can Unite to Spell Opportunity! 


A scenic and historic wonderland ... a rich agricultural 
area ... a variety of minerals . . . forests of pines and upland 
hardwoods . . . many rivers . . . valleys and hillsides of blue 
grass. Limestone, dolomite, sandstone, quartzite, shale, clay, 
iron, manganese, lead and zinc ores, gypsum, salt and pyrrhotite 
are commercially available minerals. This is the Great Valley 
section of the Land of Plenty,* where industries of almost every 
type have found the right plant location. 

Here in the Great Valley, successful industries enjoy the 
advantages of adaptable, home-rooted manpower, adequate in- 
dustrial water and electric power, clean, progressive communi- 
ties and favorable tax structures, nearness to the finest Bitumi- 
nous Coal, a good climate, dependable Norfolk and Western 
transportation, direct connections with the great Port of Norfolk 
. . - and room to grow. 

If you are looking for a new plant site, you can find the one to 
fit your needs in the Great Valley section. Write today to the 
Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer N-210,Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. This Department has 
almost 50 years of experience in successful plant location and 
will understand your manufacturing problems as they relate to 
location. It has complete information on the Great Valley. 
Its services are yours without obligation — promptly, depend- 
ably and confidentially. 


oxfotk... Western. 


The Land of Plentythe six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western—Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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Cooperation Administration Mission in 
Germany. As chief of the office of eco- 
nomic affairs, he will oversee German 
finance, industry, trade, and agriculture. 
> James W. Riddleberger, State Depart- 
ment careerist and, since 1947, counselor 
to General Clay in Berlin. As chief of the 
office of political affairs, he will look after 
foreign policy and foreign representation, 
consular affairs, displaced persons, and 
civil aviation. 

> Ralph Nicholson, former newspaper 
publisher who in less than eight years 
nearly doubled the circulation and adver- 
tising revenue of The New Orleans Item 


As McCloy and Nicholson flew back to 
Washington last week for consultation 
and staft recruiting, the deputy military 
governor in Berlin, Maj. Gen. George P. 
Hays, was entrusted with the massive 
paper-work chore of reducing the new 
setup to organization charts and job 
analyses, One of the first bureaucratic 
changes: OMGUS (Office of Military 
Government, United States) will become 
HICOG (High Commissioner of Ger- 
many). Another: transferral of some 200 
military-government functionaries from 
Berlin to Frankfurt, in evident recognition 
that a principal occupation job henceforth 





International 


John J. McCloy with Ralph Nicholson: From OMGUS to HICOG 


before he sold it last month to David 
(Tommy) Stern 3rd. As chief public-af- 
fairs officer, Nicholson will have charge 
of information services, radio and motion 
pictures, and education and cultural re- 
lations. 

Rule by Many: In part, the occupa- 
tion shake-up reflected the differences in 
personality and methed between Clay 
and McCloy. Where the former central- 
ized authority under himself to a great 
extent and personally made decisions on 
a multitude of subjects, McCloy is pri- 
marily an executive and administrator, 
choosing the ablest men available, dele- 
gating authority to them, and letting them 
make decisions. The change also reflects 
the changed circumstances in Germany 
with the imminent creation of the new re- 
public; the Germans too will now be 
encouraged—and sometimes ordered—to 
make decisions, especially in the economic 
sphere, instead of simply tossing all their 
problems in the lap of the occupation and 
then criticizing its decisions. 
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is to cope with the new West German 
state, not simply to fence with the Rus- 
sians in the former capital. In fact, the 
Americans’ most practiced Russian-baiter, 
Brig. Gen. Frank L, Howley, the out- 
spoken Berlin commandant, was allowed 
to resign last week, to be replaced by 
Maj. Gen. Maxwell Taylor, wartime com- 
mander of the 101st Airborne Division 
and subsequently superintendent of West 
Point. 


The Economic Future 


Both the new West German republic 
and the revamped Allied occupation ad- 
ministration will have as major missions 
in coming years the stabilization of the 
German economy. Harry F. Kern, News- 
WEEK'S Foreign Affairs editor, who has 
just completed a tour of Western Ger- 
many, reports on the economic outlook. 


A remarkable upsurge has appeared 
in Germany during the past year—since 


the currency reform of June 20, 1948. For 
the Germans that reform has produced a 
sort of economic B.C. and A.D. They date 
everything economic as before or after 
the currency reform. The new West mark 
which replaced the reichsmark at an un- 
precedented deflationary rate of 16 to 1 
has achieved something approaching 
overstability, The legal rate is 34 to $1. 
The black-market rate rarely exceeds 4% 
to $1, and even so the black market has 
largely dried up. In general, the Germans 
don’t want dollars. 

Production has increased to perhaps 90 
per cent of 1936. Smoke once again pours 
from tall chimneys which are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the flat Ruhr- 
Rhine landscape. Diesel trucks with two 
trailers each belch oily smoke along the 
Autobahn and make driving hazardous 
along the secondary roads, On both banks 
of the Rhine trains pass every few min- 
utes, while tugs and barges wallow in 
a steady procession up and down the 
river itself. 

In Hamburg the show windows along 
the Ballindamm demonstrate the new 
Volkswagen—Hitler’s famous “people’s 
car” which a few people are now begin- 
ning to obtain—motorcycles, typewriters, 
and other durable goods. Diisseldorf, 
which has long cultivated a sort of pale 
Rhine-wine Parisian atmosphere, boasts 
window after window of women’s good- 
quality clothes. 

Above all the restaurants and night 
clubs are filled at prices which are often 
50 per cent higher than New York’s best. 
For example, lunch for four in a Frank- 
furt restaurant costs about $35. 

ECA Aid: Furthermore this extraor- 
dinary German economy seems largely 
immune to the effect of the British pound 
crisis and other financial woes that plague 
the West, Behind their oversize desks in 
their old-fashioned offices, German busi- 
nessmen profess confidence that business 
faces at worst a period of leveling-off. 
There are two reasons for this. One is the 
fact that the German economy is still in 
the first stage of recovery and therefore 
doesn’t have problems that come with at- 
tainment of prewar production, Another 
is the extent to which the entire economy 
is supported by ECA aid. 

To a considerable extent, however, this 
optimistic picture is a facade. Beneath 
the surface of prosperity lie a low stand- 
ard of living and vast misery among mil- 
lions of refugees and unemployed, Even 
the West mark is actually worth nothing, 
since it has nothing behind it. It is money 
of scarcity in an economy of scarcity. 
It was created by Allied decrees, and 
what has happened has astonished even 
occupation officials. They are still holding 
their breath. 

The fact is, this is a broken country. 
The achievement of 90 per cent of the 
1936 production must be set against an 
increase of population from 38,000,000 to 
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You’ve seen it in New York—the great 10,000 sq. ft., 190-ton 
stage at Radio City Music Hall. You’ve seen it split into 
sections, display scenes at different levels and even change 
scenes completely in the twinkling of an eye. lel / 
a ¥ ubricants 
It’s done with giant 57-ft. hydraulic plungers, a circular SOCONY-VACUUM 


turntable and other mechanical marvels, all lubricated by 

Socony-Vacuum. Ever since this great entertainment center 

opened 16 years ago, Socony-Vacuum has supplied OL 

famous Gargoyle lubricants and skilled engineering service 

to keep the show going—special greases for the plungers, 
gear racks and motors and the right oils for the heating ray 

and air-conditioning equipment. SOCONY VACUUM 
You can get this same lubrication knowledge to keep the show f - eg 4 4 Ps x 
going in your plant. See your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 
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about 46,000,000. Out of this 46,000,000, 
Germany has a labor force of only 12,- 
000,000—compared with America’s 63,- 
000,000 in a population of 150,000,000. 
Industrialists estimate that the working 
force as a whole is only about 80 per cent 
as efficient as prewar. The reason can be 
seen in any German street in the large 
number of cripples (many in self-pro- 
pelled chairs), in the hordes of refugees, 
in the thousands of young women em- 
ployed as “animation girls” in bars, and in 
the deficit of able-bodied young men and 
the surplus of the incapacitated, the old, 
women, and children. 

German manufacturing processes are in 
many cases hopelessly outmoded. Plant 
replacement suffered during and betore 
the war, and Germany had little really 
modern industry. Some of the best instal- 
lations are being torn down under the 
dismantling program, which is generating 
a corrosive bitterness, especially against 
the British. 

Unemployment has now reached 
1,200,000—10 per cent of the working 
force, and hence the equivalent of 6,300,- 
000 unemployed in the United States. It 
has been steadily increasing month by 
month and may rise to 2,000,000 this 
winter. The situation is made worse by 
the fact that individuals have practically 
nothing to fall back on. 

However, the most pressing immediate 
problem is the shortage of capital. The 
currency reform dried up nearly all capi- 
tal sources. Shops are full because so 
few have marks to purchase even badly 
needed clothing. Big banks have been 


Privacy: When Winston Churchill arrived for a 
vacation at Lake Garda in Northern Italy, he said: 
“Lam in Italy to rest and paint. I love this quiet 
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broken up under the widely criticized de- 
concentration measure which will almost 
certainly have to be revised if Germany is 
ever again to finance its own trade. The 
remaining banks in effect strictly ration 
loans and charge 8 to 9 per cent interest. 
Bankers estimate that unrationed loans— 
if they were available—would bring from 
15 to 18 per cent. 

Some economists envisage this shortage 
of money as slowly throttling the German 
economy. They point out that the total 
amount of money, including currency, 
savings accounts, etc., is 19,000,000,000 
marks. The national product of the West- 
ern zones is estimated at an annual 50,- 
000,000,000 marks. The ratio between 
money and production is extremely low 
—so low, they say, that the economy will 
run downhill for lack of capital to keep 
it tunctioning. One solution: Print more 
money. Economists reason that the West 
mark is “fiat money” and that more could 
be pumped into the system without dan- 
ger of inflation. 

Inflation? High occupation officials 
as well as many German bankers and 
businessmen oppose this course. They still 
fear inflation more than any other de- 
velopment. Meanwhile, the United States 
is making a major effort to finance Ger- 
man recovery through the use of both 
Army and ECA (counterpart) funds. 
These funds are accumulated by having 
the Germans set aside in marks the cost 
of food and other necessities supplied by 
the United States. Through a German 
version of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., 590,000,000 marks of Army funds 
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have been made available to German 
industry and 500,000,000 are available 
from ECA counterpart funds. 

In view of the shortage of money, for- 
eigners are often amazed by the numbers 
of Germans patronizing expensive restau- 
rants and night clubs. Where do they get 
the money? The answer is simple: the tax 
laws. German income taxes under the 
Nazis were high, although not quite so 
high as American and British taxes are 
today. However, to the Nazis’ taxes has 
been added a 50 per cent surtax imposed 
by the British, American, and French 
Military Governments. The result is that 
a man has difficulty retaining 12,000 to 
15,000 marks from the largest income. On 
the other hand, expense accounts are 
practically unchecked by the overworked 
tax authorities. 

The further result is inevitable. Take a 
Volkswagen dealer. The car costs 5,000 
marks. The dealer's commission is 750. 
Suppose he sells 100 per month. He can’t 
invest his surplus income because bond 
and stock purchases are on record. There- 
fore, rather than pay confiscatory taxes, 
he fritters away his profits in restaurants 
and night clubs. 


Significance -- 

German recovery so far has presented 
one of the most fascinating case histories 
in economics because of the completely 
artificial nature of the currency on which 
it is based. An equally artificial problem, 
like a shortage of capital, might just as 
easily undermine it. However, the im- 
mediate prospect is that German recovery 
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landscape.” But press photographers promptly hired 
a boat, got out their telephoto lenses, and made 
Churchill's vacation anything but restful and quiet. 
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will be sustained, although the coming 
winter may bring difficulties. 

The ultimate goal of Western Ger- 
many's becoming independent of Ameri- 
can aid by the end of the present Marshall 
plan is hedged with qualifications: the 
future of exports to the dollar area, the 
amount of trade with Eastern Europe 
(Germany’s natural prewar market), the 
ability to achieve low production costs, 
and so on, The undoubted German will 
to work and the national talent for indus- 
trial organization must also be taken into 
consideration. 

Nonetheless the majority opinion is 
that neither in 1953 nor in the foreseeable 
future will Western Germany become 
self-supporting. Developments thereafter 
depend on the forces beyond the Rhine 
and Elbe. 


THE WEST: 
Nonstop Military Talks 


In the “war room” of the old I. G. Far- 
ben headquarters in Frankfurt, now 
occupied by the American Military Gov- 
ernment, the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staff spent one hour each with the com- 
manders of the 1,500-man Luxembourg 
Army and of the treaty-restricted Italian 
services, Said the American spokesman, 
Chief of Naval Operations Louis Denfeld: 

“We had very interesting talks . . . and 
reached a full undérstanding on the or- 
ganization necessary tor the implementa- 
tion of the [Atlantic] Pact.” 

In the closely guarded British Cabinet 
offices in London, the Joint Chiefs were 
closeted for two days with their British, 
Norwegian, and Danish opposite num- 
bers. Denfeld announced: 

“We have reached complete under- 
standing, and there has been a fine ex- 
change of views.” 

In the Defense Ministry and the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Paris and at the Chateau 
of Fontainebleau, the Joint Chiefs traded 
views for two more days with the French, 
Dutch, Belgian, Portuguese, and Western 
Union chiefs, With Army Chief of Staff 
Gen. Omar N, Bradley and Air Force 
Chief of Staff Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
nodding agreement, Denfeld declared: 

“Our talks have resulted in great una- 
nimity of opinion . . . [but] we made no 
decisions.” 

The Real Issues: Behind the velvet 
curtain of doubletalk, the Atlantic Pact 
allies last week held the longest nonstop 
round of military conversations since the 
second world war ended. The _ Joint 
Chiefs’ vague generalities masked their 
real views on such issues as: Should the 
Atlantic Pact GHQ be located in London 
or Paris or, as a compromise between the 
British and French, in Washington? 
Should the French be granted equality 
with the British in strategic planning? 
Should the new Atlantic Pact organiza- 
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tion replace or integrate Viscount Mont- 
gomery’s Fontainebleau setup? Should 
the over-all organization be subdivided 
regionally? Should its chairman be Ameri- 
can? The American spokesmen were 
specific only in denying that they dis- 
cussed military strategy, or German par- 
ticipation, or arms aid, 

On top of all their round-tabling the 
Joint Chiefs also found time to: (1) be 
briefed on the fading airlift at Rhine- 
Main, (2) watch America’s mightiest 
military display since V-E Day at the 
old Wehrmacht training ground at Graf- 
enwoehr (only 12 miles from the Czech 
border), (3) call on King George VI at 
Buckingham Palace, (4) inspect the 
American airbase at Ruislip outside Lon- 
don, (5) lay a wreath on the Unknown 
Soldier’s tomb beneath the Are de Tri- 
omphe, and (6) visit Vienna. But the 
week’s most significant show was one they 
missed. 

While the Joint Chiefs were at Fon- 
tainebleau, “all Paris” was called upon 
by French Communist leaders to make a 
mass protest against the Atlantic Pact in 
the Place de la Concorde, outside the 
American Embassy. It was exhorted to do 
so by big pink placards reading: “No 
General Bradley! The American Chief of 
Staff has come to Paris to take possession 
of our country and our army.” The Com- 
munist leaders unwisely persisted even 
after Interior Minister Jules Moch banned 
the demonstration, mobilized 6,000 steel- 
helmeted police and troops, and even sent 
aloft a light observation plane which the 
Reds dubbed [lavion-mouchard (stool- 
pigeon plane). Instead of “all Paris,” 
scarcely 2,000 demonstrators showed up 
in the gigantic square. 

For France’s Communists, it was the 
biggest flop since the liberation of Paris. 
“Moscow has finally tired out even its 
most fanatical followers,” the Radical 
Socialist L’Aurore commented, “Moscow’s 
conscripts will no longer follow, no longer 
march, no longer exert themselves.” 


THE EAST: 
Tito the Nose-Thumber 


Marshal Tito, who in happier times 
liked to recite Edward Lear’s “The Owl 
and the Pussycat” in broken English, was 
in no mood for such nonsense last week. 
Instead the Yugoslav Premier raised his 
thirteen-month-old shouting war against 
the Cominform to a new peak in deci- 
bels. He did so at Skoplie, strategic capital 
of the Macedonian Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, where a Turkish cemetery encircl- 
ing the minaret-studded city testified 
silently to the failure of another conquer- 
ing power, the Ottoman Empire, that 
tried to control the whole Balkan penin- 
sula. 

More defiantly than ever before, the 
arch heretic, who had been unfrocked by 
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orthodox Communism, set himself 
up as the true believer: 

> To the neighboring Bulgars and 
Albanians, Tito said: “The time 
will come when [they], overcom- 
ing these low and impudent slan- 
ders, will be able to extend their 
brotherly hand to us, and we will 
help them together to remove all 
that which today individuals have 
placed as obstacles to the creation 
and preservation of fraternal re- 
lations.” 

> To the Macedonians, Tito warned 
that Bulgarian “chauvinists” were 
“casting their eves on Macedonia” 
and added: “That was counting 
their chickens before the eggs were 
hatched.” 

> To the Rumanians and Hungar- 
ians, Tito cautioned that their Com- 
inform “megalomaniacs,” in “whis- 
pering quite loudly that something 
may be wrenched away from Yugo- 
slavia,” were “building castles in 
the air.” 

> To his own army officials, Tito 
boasted. that the Yugoslav forces 
were “in a state of alert,” ready to 
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SPAIN: 
Wishful Sinking 


Had three rifle shots been fired 
at Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s 
armored Mercedes? Or had the 
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Memories: To Tadashi Kobuchi, 20, cura- 
tor of the Atomic Bomb Center Museum 
at Nagasaki, the death toll of four years ago 
Aug. 9 is not just a figure. For the 23,657 
dead included his own mother and father. 
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give a worthy reply to every at- 
tempt to infringe on our Sdcialist 
country.” Already, he said, they had 


“confronted the Cominform enemy at the . 


frontier . . . Blood has already been shed.” 
Denouncing rumors of a Soviet invasion, 
Tito declared: “We know that the Red 
Army cannot attack a Socialist country 
because that would mean the end of 
Socialism in the world.” 

> To those who might think that Yugo- 
slavia stood alone, Tito said: “A majority 
of the peoples of the countries in the 
East and the progressive peoples of the 
entire world are with us.” 
Significance—- 

In openly inciting his neighbors to re- 
volt against the Moscow-dominated 
Cominform, Tito was applying to interna- 
tional politics the military maxim: “The 
best defense is an offense.” But he well 
knew that other tactics were needed to 
break the economic boycott with which 
the Cominform was strangling Yugo- 
slavia. To do so, he made his first im- 
portant economic treaty with the West 
since he split politically with the East. 
It was with the Italians, whom not so 
long ago he had blasted as “Fascist 
reactionaries.” 

As signed in Rome last week, this com- 
mercial agreement called for $90,000,000 
in trade between the two Adriatic nations 
during the next twelve months, or three 
times the present level. Under it the Yugo- 
slavs would get industrial equipment 
which they no longer could get from East- 
ern Europe, including electric machinery, 
motors, vehicles, tires, spare parts, and 
steel products. In return they would send 
to Italy raw materials like iron, chrome, 
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zinc, antimony, magnesium, corn, meat, 
fish, eggs—and 2 tons of opium. 

This economic rapprochement was the 
result of seven months of negotiations 
conducted under approving American 
eves. The State Department had _per- 
suaded the Italians in mid-July not to 
call off the talks in anger at Tito’s intro- 
duction of the Yugoslav dinar into his 
zone of Trieste, and at his insistence that 
he be consulted on any change in the 
city’s status, And when the pact finally 
was signed, the Yugoslav vice minister of 
foreign trade, Stane Pavelic, announced: 
“I want to confirm my government's desire 
to follow a good-neighbor policy.” 

It was apparent that Communist Yugo- 
slavia, all but surrounded by Cominform 
enemies, was no longer choosy about the 
anti-Communist politics of its new-found 
good neighbor. 


Bulgarian Shake-up 


As if to take the wind out of Marshal 
Tito’s blustering, Bulgaria shook up its 
Cabinet last week end without any help 
from Yugoslavia. The late Premier Georgi 
Dimitroff's bull-necked successor, Vassil 
Kolaroff, who until 1945 had spent twenty 
years in exile and Comintern service in 
Moscow, gave up his other post as foreign 
minister. This job was taken over by 
Vladimir Poptomoff, member of Bul- 
garia’s Politburo and editor of its Com- 
munist Party organ, Rabotnichesko Delo, 
who had helped organize the Cominform 
at the September 1947 conference in 
Poland. 


accidentally, or just gotten seasick? 
As such rumors were whispered 
around Madrid last week, the Span- 
ish Foreign Ministry pontificated: 
“These reports are born in tenden- 
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E  FENLAND: 
, Loan for Freedom 


The Finns hadn't twisted the 
bear’s tail. They had hewed to the 
letter of their peace treaty with 
Russia, paid a staggering $172,- 
000,000 in reparations to date, and 
faithfully observed their unnatural 
alliance with the Soviet Union. 

But neither had the Finns knelt 
under the bear's paws. Ther had 
coolly removed the Communists 
from their Government and kept the 
Iron Curtain from descending upon them- 
selves. 

It was a postwar combination of $127,- 
000,000 in American loans and a world- 
wide shortage of timber, newsprint, and 
other wood products that provided eco- 
nomic salvation for the 4,000,000 Finns. 
With a one-crop economy based on their 
pine, spruce, and birch forests, they not 
only rebuilt their foreign trade from 
scratch but sent 75 per cent of their ex- 
ports to the Western world. 

The international shift from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market, however, shaved 
their trade. To cut their costs, Helsinki 
devalued the Finnish mark from .735 to 
.625 American cents and, beyond that, 
sought a $100,000,000 loan from the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, 

Last week the World Bank as a starter 
granted $12,500,000 to Finland in the 
form of a fifteen-year loan, bearing 3 per 
cent interest and | per cent commission 
annually. Four fifths of the loan was ear- 
marked for modernization of Finland's 
woodworking industries. In making its 
first loan to an Eastern European nation, 
the World Bank obviously bulwarked not 
only Finland’s economy but its freedom. 


CHINA: 


Trouble for Both Sides 


A White Paper and a “paper tiger” 
made double trouble for the Chinese Na- 
tionalists last week. The United States 
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White Paper dashed their hopes of further 
American aid. Nationalist reaction was 
bitter. Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, the Chi- 
nese ambassador in Washington, said: 
“The situation calls for not only self-help 
on China’s part but also . . . American 
moral and material support.” 

The White Paper also cast a dark cloud 
over Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s pro- 
posed Pacific pact. Nevertheless, this 


Monday in Southern Korea, Chiang and 
Korean President Syngman Rhee called 
upon President Elpidio Quirino of the 
Philippines to call a “preliminary confer- 
ence . . . for its organization.” Quirino 
was expected to discuss the proposed pact 
with President Truman on his visit to 
Washington this week. 

The “paper tiger” was the Nationalists’ 
defense line in Southern China. It folded 


up when Gen. Cheng Chien, Gen. Chen 
Ming-jen, and some 90,000 of their men 
deserted to the Communists. The desert- 
ers handed over Changsha, Hunan pro- 
vincial capital and key city on the 
railroad to Canton, and Chen took with 
him details of the Nationalists’ remain- 
ing southern defenses. In the north- 
west another Communist drive had almost 
sealed off the vast interior, half of the 
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The China White Paper: A Tale of American Failure 


At his press conference Aug. 4 Presi- 
dent Truman held up a 3-pound 2-inch- 
thick, 1,054-page book. Anyone who 
studied it, said Mr, Truman, would 
know as much about China policy as the 
President, who knew more about China 
policy than anyone else. Entitled 
“United States Relations With China,” 
this was the long-awaited State De- 
partment White Paper explaining the 
United States’ decision to abandon 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Nationalists, 

The Theme: Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson set the theme of the 
White Paper in a fifteen-page cover- 
ing letter: “The fact was that the decay 
fof the Chiang regime] had fatally 
sapped the powers of resistance of the 
Kuomintang Nothing that this 
country did or could have done within 
the reasonable limits of its capabilities 
could have changed that result; nothing 
that was left undone by this country has 
contributed to it.” 

Acheson's theme was expanded in 
409 pages of text edited by Ambassador- 
at-Large Philip C. Jessup, who is now 
in charge of the effort to develop an 
American Far Eastern policy for the 
future.” An “annex” of 186 diplomatic 
notes, treaties, letters, and reports—most 
of them hitherto secret -documented the 
storv of American failure. 

The most eagerly awaited of these 
secret papers was Lt. Gen, Albert C. 
Wedemeyer's report on his mission to 
China in 1947. Its text confirmed what 
had long ago been “leaked”—that Wede- 
meyer had argued for a five-year pro- 
gram of military and economic aid for 
the Nationalists, But he set the condi- 
tion that the Nationalists ask the 
United Nations to place Manchuria 
under the guardianship of the United 
States, Britain, France, China, and Rus- 
sia. The report was suppressed, accord- 
ing to the White Paper, for fear that this 
requirement, if published, would anger 
the Nationalists and, if attempted, 
would wreck the UN. 

For the rest, the White Paper traced 
the wavering line of American policy 


*For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 20. 


from Gen. Joseph W.  Stilwell’s 
squabbles with Chiang in 1944, through 
the ambassadorship of Maj. Gen. Patrick 
J. Hurley, the Yalta agreement in 1945, 
Gen. George C. Marshall's mission in 
1945-47, and the Wedemeyer mission to 
the Reds’ crossing of the Yangtze this 
spring. Highlights: 
Corruption—Stilwell’s final report to 
the War Department in 1944: “Chiang 
. sought to dominate because he had 
no appreciation of what genuine democ- 
racy means, The Kuomintang , . . was 
once the expression of genuine national- 
istic feeling, but is now an uncertain 
equilibrium of decadent, competing fac- 
tions, with neither dynamic principles 
nor a popular base.” 
Collaboration—“The primary motiva- 
tion of the Yalta agreement was mili- 
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Jessup: Editor and policymaker 


tary ... There is no evidence to suggest 
that the absence of such arrangements 
would have restrained the Soviet Union 
from pursuing Russia’s long-range tradi- 
tional objectives . . . It was, however, 
unfortunate that China was not pre- 
viously consulted.” 
Complacency—Hurley’s report to the 
State Department on a 1945 conversa- 
tion with Stalin and Molotoff, then Rus- 
sian foreign minister: “My analysis was 
briefly as follows: “Molotoff said at the 


former conference [in 1944] that the 
Chinese Communists are not in fact 
Communists at all [and that] the Soviet 
Union is not supporting the Chinese 
Communist party . . .” Molotoff agreed 
to this analysis.” When Hurley resigned 
later that year he complained: “The pro- 
fessional Foreign Service men sided 
with the Chinese Communist armed 
party.”* 

Concern—George Kennan, then Amer- 
ican chargé d’ affaires in Moscow, 
warned in 1945: “It would be tragic if 
.. . Stalin’s use of words which mean all 
things to all people and his cautious af- 
fability, were to lead us into an undue 
reliance on . . . Soviet acquiescence.” 

Wedemeyer, then commanding gen- 
eral of the China Theater, reported in 
the fall of 1945: “Russia is in effect 
creating favorable conditions for the 
realization of Chinese Communist and 
possibly their own plans in North China 
and Manchuria. These activities are vio- 
lations of the recent Sino-Russian treaty 
and related agreements.” 

Collapse—“By the time General Mar- 
shall left China at the beginning of 
1947, the Nationalists were apparently 
at the very peak of their military suc- 
cesses and territorial expansion,” Ache- 
son wrote. “Their victories were built 
on sand The Nationalist armies 
did not lose a single battle during the 
crucial year of 1948 through lack of 
arms or ammunition . , . The Nationalist 
armies did not have to be defeated; they 
disintegrated.” 

The Final Word: Acting President 
Li Tsung-jen had the tragic final word. 
Last May 5, eleven days after the fall of 
Nanking to the Communists, Li wrote to 
President Truman: “It is regrettable 
that, owing to the failure of our then 
government to make judicious use of 
[American] aid and to bring about ap- 
propriate political, economic, and mili- 
tary reforms, your assistance has not 
produced the desired effect. To this 
failure is attributable the present pre- 
dicament in which our country finds 
itself.” 





*Last week in Washington Hurley charged: 
“Nearly all officials relieved by me in China because 
they were pro-Communist are now in the State De- 
partment—presumably writing alibi White Papers.” 
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remaining Nationalist territory, from all 
communication except by camel trail. 

The Communists had troubles too. De- 
pression and inflation crippled Nanking 
and Shanghai. Checks passing through 
the Nanking clearing-house had dropped 
from 20,000 to 200 a day since the Reds 
took over. Only one ship had dared to 
run the Nationalist blockade into Shang- 
hai. Her cargo of cotton doubled in value 
in the course of the voyage from Hong 
Kong. In an effort to raise enough reve- 
nue to keep the city administration going, 
the Reds increased the Shanghai land 
tax 100 times. And in an effort to impose 
austerity and discipline on the hopelessly 
corrupt city, they cracked down on mah- 
jongg. Players were rounded up in droves, 
fined up to 50,000 People’s Bank Notes 
($22.70), and put to work cleaning lava- 
tories or sweeping the streets. 

One prop for the sagging Communist 
economy was a new one-year trade agree- 
ment for Manchuria signed with Russia. 
Red propaganda in Shanghai plaved up 
the pact as evidence of Russian friend- 
ship and urged that it be extended to 
East China in order to beat the National- 
ist blockade, This week the Canton gov- 
ernment formally protested that the trade 
agreement violated the 1945 Sino-Russian 
treaty recognizing Nationalist sovereignty 
over Manchuria. 


INDONESIA: 


Birth of the Republic 


Twice before—in 1946 and 1948—the 
Dutch and Indonesian Republicans had 
made peace. Both agreements ended in 
Republican guerrilla warfare and Dutch 
“police action.” Last week they tried 
again. A cease-fire agreement signed in 
Batavia on Aug. 1 ordered an end to the 
fighting that began last Dec. 19 with a 
Dutch paratroop attack on Jogjakarta, the 
Republican capital. 

Simultaneously the Republic and 
Dutch-supported Federal Indonesian 
states agreed to unite as the Republik In- 
donesia Serikat (Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia) in a Netherlands 
Union rather like the British Common- 
wealth. Details were to be worked out 
with the Dutch in round-table talks at 
The Hague, scheduled for this month. 

The Dutch, however, pestponed the 
conference indefinitely until they could be 
convinced that the cease-fire had been 
carried out. It got off to an unpromis- 
ing start. Republican President Achmed 
Sukarno, whom the Dutch released 
from internment only last month, threat- 
ened: “No Indonesian will ever forget the 
Dec. 19 event.” The Dutch Army com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. D. C. Buurman Van 
teeden, warned his troops to expect “out- 
laws” who joined the Republicans for 
“robbery and looting” to violate the cease- 
fire order. 
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Chinese Communists Sugarcoal a Pill 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE Chinese Communists are spend- 
‘| ing so much energy in damning 
Tito that they give a strong impression 
of uneasiness in their own minds. They 
sound as though some strong urge 
were driving them to prove loyalty to 
Stalin’s revolutionary leadership. 

Mao Tse-tung, the Communist 
leader, has made one recent 
speech and written a long 
article for the world Com- 
munist press, reaffirming 
that for him the world is 
divided into two camps and 
Red China is on the Soviet 
side. He has said so before. 
The importance is in the 
repetition. And perhaps 
there is also some meaning 
in the fact that Mao, who 
once wrote a ‘book on Chinese Com- 
munism without mentioning Stalin's 
name, now talks about him freely in 
terms of respect. 

More novel than Mao’s repetition 
is a series of three long articles on 
“Internationalism and Nationalism” 
written by Liu Shao-chi, a member of 
the Chinese party Politburo. These 
articles, each some 3,000 words long, 
were published on successive days in 
the Moscow Pravda in June. A con- 
densed version was reproduced in the 
Cominform weekly paper and extracts 
have appeared in the party press of 
other countries. In other words, Liu’s 
statement is obviously being spread 
around as a fundamental document. 


LMOsT all of Liu’s first article is a 
A denunciation of Tito and Titoism 
as treachery to the revolutionary 
movement. His theme is that refusal 
to follow the leadership of the Soviet 
Union is to play into the hands of 
capitalist imperialism. The next two 
articles stick closer to Asiatic prob- 
lems. They set up the proposition that 
the liberation of China and Southeast 
Asia from the imperialist yoke is the 
most direct way to strike at capitalism 
and encourage the world revolution. 
Liu explains the need for accepting 
Stalin’s leadership in this way: 

“If you do not go with the Soviet 
Union you go against it; if you do not 
go with the countries of the people’s 
democracy in Eastern Europe you go 
against them . if you do not join 
forces with all oppressed peoples you 





go against the national liberation 
movement in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries, as was done by the 
Tito clique in Yugoslavia. This would 


mean an alliance with the Americans- 


” 


and other imperialists .. . 

To Communists there is nothing 
new in this “either-or” theory. In 
China, however, as through- 
out Southeast Asia the liber- 
ation movement gets a great 
deal of its sinew—and_ in 
some cases its leadership— 
from people who have not 
up to now been willing to 
accept Sovietism as the only 
alternative to imperialism. 
It is to them that Liu is 
laving down the line in no 
uncertain terms. 

And the conclusion of the whole 
series is an admission that there are 
elements in the Chinese movement 
itself who still do not see the necessity 
tor the choice: “At the present time 
there is much lack of understanding 
and confusion, both inside and outside 
our party, concerning the views on 
proletarian internationalism and bour- 
geois nationalism If this lack of 
understanding and confusion are not 
liquidated, if such Fascist propaganda 
is not exposed, it will cause tremen- 
dous damage to the current liberation 
movement among the Chinese people.” 

For those who hope that self-interest 
will cause Mao to break away from 
Stalin’s leadership, that paragraph is 
admission that such a possibility does 
exist. But it would be safest to put 
the possibility on ice as a long-range 
hope. 


T is of more immediate interest to 

point out that the argument in 
favor of accepting Soviet leadership 
is not couched in those terms at all. 
The basic argument in Liu’s articles 
and Mao’s speech comes out as less 
pro-Soviet than anti-American. Mao 
in his. speech predicted that the 
American-led imperialists might yet 
try to blockade Communist China or 
even send troops to fight him. In 
view of our “let the dust settle” policy, 
this sounds something less than real- 
istic. The point is that the scare ele- 
ment is being used to the hilt to 
dilute the alternative of kowtowing 
to Stalin. 














ECUADOR: 


Disaster in the Andes 


Ambato, the Garden City of Ecuador, 
75 miles down the Pan American High- 
way from Quito, was a popular resort 
town with a delightful climate and a ma- 
jestic view of the rugged Andes. On its 
outskirts were large fruit and vegetable 
orchards and rich farmlands. The city it- 
self was fast becoming one of Ecuador’s 
chief industrial centers. 

On Aug. 5, Ambato was virtually razed 
by a devastating earthquake. Twenty 
towns and most of the farm settlements 
to the north and south in an area of 
4,000 square miles were stricken. The 
violent quake came so suddenly few peo- 
ple had a chance to escape from col- 
lapsing buildings. Sixty children receiv- 
ing religious instruction in the Ambato 
cathedral were killed instantly. It would 
be days before the total number of dead 
would be known. President Galo Plaza 
Lasso predicted fatalities might reach 
5,000. Countless more were injured and 
homeless. Rivers, flooded by landslides, 
added to the destruction. 

Pelileo, 22 miles from Ambato, “simply 
disappeared,” according to an Ecuadoran 
doctor. “Where it stood there is nothing 
but a waste of rubble, at some places 
more than 12 feet high . . . The sides of 
the mountains seemed to have slid 
down. Landslides changed the courses of 
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streams. Some of the country is unrecog- 
nizable.” 

The President flew to Ambato to set up 
relief headquarters in a tent in the plaza 
and closed the disaster area to outsiders. 
He called for food, doctors, and blood 
donations. All public services in the area, 
including light, water, sewage, and com- 
munications were destroyed. 

Army, Red Cross, and volunteer rescue 
workers searched the rubble for victims 
and buried the dead immediately to ward 
off epidemics. One crew found a village 
completely empty: those who had not 
been killed had fled. 

Air Aid: Because the Quito-Guaya- 
quil railroad was severed and highways 
were blocked by landslides and homeless 
refugees, all available planes joined an 
airlift to supply Ambato with food, tents, 
doctors, nurses, and medicine. They flew 
severely wounded persons back to Quito 
hospitals, then returned with more sup- 
plies. One Shell Oil Co. plane, flying 
workers to the area, crashed in the moun- 
tains, killing all 34 aboard. 

President Plaza described the disaster 
in a poignant broadcast Aug. 7. “Our 
loss in millions of dollars cannot be esti- 
mated ... But we have not lost our cour- 
age and we have dedicated all our will 
power, resources, and devotion to help 
our brothers in distress. My people’s grati- 
tude for the generous help that is be- 
ginning to reach us from our sister re- 
publics in the Americas.” 
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Gordie Moore— Montreal Gazette 


Fashion Censor? A cartoonist pictures what might happen if Mont- 
real authorities pass a proposed by-law which would ban shorts and 
“indecent” dresses with bare shoulders or midriffs on city streets. 
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CANADA: 


Social-Security Hitch 


On his arrival in Ottawa Aug. 1 after a 
three-week vacation, Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent told reporters of a 
friendly chat with the Premier of On- 
tario, Leslie Frost. The tanned and fit 
St. Laurent found Frost “very coopera- 
tive.” With this hint of improved do- 
minion-provincial relations, observers saw 
dreams of a greater social-security pro- 
gram turn into a political nightmare. 

In 1945 the dreams were spelled out 
for security-minded Canadians in the 
green books which the federal govern- 
ment placed before a dominion-provincial 
conference. They included national health 
insurance, a contributory old-age-pension 
scheme, a huge public-investment pro- 
gram to maintain employment, and ac- 
ceptance by the federal government of 
responsibility for relief for the employ- 
able unemployed. 

The price would have been rental by 
the provinces of their personal-income 
and corporation-tax fields. Ontario and 
Quebec, with more than half of Canada’s 
population and wealth, refused. Seven 
other provinces signed up, but the do- 
minion government couldn’t proceed un- 
less the major provinces agreed. The 
blame was saddled upon Conservative 
Premier George Drew of Ontario and 
Maurice Duplessis of Quebec. 

Problem: Now Ontario’s new Pre- 
mier, Frost, is eager for a_tax-rental 
agreement. Quebec is in financial diffi- 
culties—it might make a deal to bail itself 
out. And the new province of Newfound- 
land is ready to rent its tax fields as soon 
as possible. But there is a catch: In 1949 
the outlook is entirely different from that 
of four years ago. Taxes have been cut 
by more than one third and federal 
revenues are down almost to the limit of 
present expenditures. The social-security 
program could only come about through 
direct contributions from all citizens or 
unpopular tax increases. 

Many Cabinet members who supported 
the 1945 proposals did so because they 
believed the United Nations program 
would release them from the burden of 
armaments. They also thought that meas- 
ures would be needed to maintain em- 
ployment against a postwar slump. But 
now defense costs are at a peacetime 
high, and instead of a slump Canada is 
experiencing a postwar boom that is still 
climbing. 

Ottawa commentators believe that the 
Liberal administration would like nothing 
better than to park the program and await 
developments. But the removal of the 
Quebec-Ontario barrier seems so close 
that politicians and government officials 
are trying to figure out some new reason 
for delaying the omnibus social-security 
plan. 


Newsweek, August 15, 1949 
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Weather forecast: Temperatures going down due 
to ice-mass forming on glasses holding sprigs of 
fragrant mint and world-famous Kentucky Tavern, 


The Aristocrat of Bonds. Sunny smiles will follow. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 











The Hose that helps keep 


Two Rivers open 





Millions of tons of sand and silt roll 
down the rivers leading into San Fran- 
cisco Bay every year. This sedimental 
glacier would soon bar the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers to navigation, 
if it were not for constant dredging. 
This work is done principally by sue- 
tion dredges—like the WiLLiAM E, 
PALMER. It is made doubly difficult by 
the highly abrasive nature of these silt 
deposits. 


As you see pictured at the right, the 
PALMER’s mighty pump gulps this gritty 
gruel through a steel pipe, mounted in 
a hinged frame so that it can be easily 
lowered and raised. This necessitates a 
flexible connection at the hinge point— 
and that is the Achilles’ heel of any 
dredge. 


It is a vulnerable spot because this 
connection must be flexible and at the 
same time airtight to maintain the suc- 
tion. And it must be capable of with- 
standing the steady blast of millions of 
razor-sharp particles that rapidly cut 
through steel. Because of his long expe- 
rience in making rubber handle the 
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most difficult conditions, the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—was called in. 


On the G.T.M.’s recommendation, a 
length of Goodyear Style M Sand Suc- 
tion Hose, 20 inches in diameter, was 
installed in November 1944, Since then 
the PALMER has dredged up more than 
a million cubic yards of abrasive sand 
—weighing well over 1,000,000 tons— 
through this one length of Goodyear 
hose. And on recent inspection, it was 
found to be “still in excellent shape, 
good for considerably longer use!” 


Such standout performance in this 
difficult service results from designed- 
for-the-job construction, typical of all 
Goodyear heavy-duty hose. Whether 
your hose job is handling abrasives like 
sand, cement, ceramic materials or pow- 
dered coal—corrosive acids, oils, paints 
or live steam—there is specially-built 
Goodyear hose that will give you lowest- 
cost-per-year service. 


To consult the G.T.M. on your special 
hose or other rubber needs, write 


Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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STYLE M 
SAND SUCTION 
HOSE 


\ GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


STYLE M SAND SUCTION HOSE 






A—Rugged heavy-gauge cover 
resists gouging and scuffing 

B— Reinforcement of heavy 
wrapped fabric plies crmor 
hose against abuse 










C — High - tensile 






spircied wire / 
Gives strength to aluriielate| / 
high vacuum, 





D - Extra-heavy tube of super- 
tough stock resists 
and abrasion. 
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No matter how you travel... - 








made of light, strong Kaiser Aluminum! a 


Topay, almost anywhere you go, you'll find more and more 1 
products made of Kaiser Aluminum. a 


Whether it’s a kid’s wagon or a giant air transport, Kaiser 
Aluminum brings the advantages of lightness, strength, beauty, Permanente Metals 


complete freedom from rust. 


As a major supplier to American industry, Permanente Metals, PRODUCER OF 
producer of Kaiser Aluminum, has added one quarter of a billion 
pounds of this wonder metal to the nation’s annual production. 


Almost as much as the entire industry produced a decade ago. e Ld 

In achieving this, Permanente Metals has established a reputa- aser uUminum 4 
tion for consistent high quality ... and a record for dependable o- 
deliveries that is unsurpassed. Permanente Products Co., (pro- 
nounced Per-ma-nen-tee) 804 Kaiser Bldg., Oakland, Calif. di 


A major producer in a growing industry rn 














President’s Pet: President Roosevelt 
had his Fala, but no animal pet has been 
closely identified with Harry S$. Truman. 
Last week Defense Secretary Louis 
JoHNson sought to remedy this defici- 
ency. He presented the President with a 
shiny black, yellow-beaked, four-month- 
old myna bird named Remus. A second 
of the rare and expensive talking birds, 
Romulus, was given to Brig. Gen. WAL- 
LACE H. GraHaM, White House physician 
—since Romulus whistles wolf calls and 
utters obscenities, he was not considered 
a proper gift for the President. 


Hijacked: The fabulously wealthy Aca 
Kuan, 74, and his attractive wife the 
Begum, en route to Deauville to visit the 
Aga’s honeymooning son Prince Aly and 
his wife Rita Hayworth, were held up in 
their automobile by four shabbily dressed 
gunmen wearing black berets, Within 
two minutes the bandits relieved the Be- 
gum of approximately $785,000 in jewels. 
It was the third big robbery in France 
within two days. 


Like Father: SARAH CHURCHILL, red- 
haired actress daughter of Wu£NsTON 
CHURCHILL, who is currently appearing 
in a summer-theater production of “The 
Philadelphia Story” at. Norwich, Conn., 
prevented a panic during a performance 
when smoke poured into the auditorium. 
She stepped to the footlights and calmly 
told jokes until the fire—in a rubbish can 
—had been extinguished. 


Ne Substitutes: Bese SHopp, climax- 
ing her reign as “Miss America” with a 
33-day tour of European beach resorts, 
announced in London a crusade for clean 
thinking and against “false bosoms.” Miss 
Shopp, who neither smokes nor drinks, 
dismissed “falsies” by saying: “I don’t 
wear them and I never will. A girl must 
be her very own self .. . Give me plenty 
of milk and loads of good nourishing 
food.” 


Realists: An icy rain and a 60-degree 
temperature disrupted proceedings for 
500 nudists assembled for the American 
Sunbathing Association’s annual conven- 
tion in Deer Creek Canyon, Colo. Origi- 
nally clad only in tobacco pouches, shoes, 
and goose-pimples, the delegates hastily 
donned raincoats, sweaters, and bath- 
robes. The Colorado chapter president 
explained: “Our first rule is to be com- 
fortable.” 


Advertising Pays: Because he wanted 
a wife in a hurry to make a double wed- 
ding with his service pal and business 
partner, 22-year-old CHARLES DOoNEL- 
son of St. Joseph, Mo., placed an ad in 
a local newspaper: “WANTED: Girl under 
21 to get married by Saturday. Phone 
49836 between 5 and 7 p.m. and ask for 
Charles.” He explained: “I figured that 
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Remus: No obscenities for H.S.T. 


if you could get a good washing machine 
or refrigerator with an ad, I could get a 
good wife.”*He received more than 300 
responses from girls of 15 to women of 35 
before deciding upon IRENE Kreps, who 
is 18, black-haired and blue-eyed, “and 
plenty good looking.” On Aug. 7 they 
were married in a St. Joseph ballroom be- 
fore a thousand dancers. 


Reduced: Attending a reception in hon- 
or of Mrs. PERLE MEsTA, newly appointed 
minister to Luxembourg, and Mrs. 
Georcia NEESE CLARK, new Treasurer of 
the United States, Mrs. Harry S. Tru- 
MAN was the envy of the 300 women 
present. The reason: She was slimmer by 
20 pounds. Her secret: eliminating salt 
from her diet. 


Lost Ilusions: After 33 years in the 
Senate, KENNETH MCKELLAR confessed 
that he had lost his boyhood dreams 
about the joys of spending money. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee, of 
which the old-line Democrat is chairman, 
has appropriated more than $30,000,000,- 
000 this year. “As a boy,” McKellar said, 
“I thought the greatest joy on earth 
would be to spend money . . . I've learned 
that spending money is a hard job if « 
man is conscientious . . .” 


Inheritance: In Freehold, N. J., the 
late Joun W. Hopper, Republican, willed 
to his heirs his opposition to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. A codicil to his will declared: 
“I also hereby bequeath to my children 
and their descendants down through the 
ages to come a priceless heritage—the 
knowledge that I, their father and grand- 
father, had no share, not even once, in 
the installation or perpetuation of the 
Roosevelt (F.D.) dynasty . . . With 
this knowledge they may always hold up 
their heads in pride.” 


Reprisal: James V. Hunt, central fig- 
ure in a Congressional investigation of 
“5 per centers” (Newsweek, July 4), an- 
nounced that he would file suit against 
The New York Herald Tribune, the paper 
that originally broke the story. Hunt 
charged The Tribune with printing “ir- 
responsible half-truths” which“have gone 
a long way toward ruining my business.” 


Hot-Weather Note: In Pennington, 
N. J., thieves dragged a grocery-store safe 
into an icebox before opening it and loot- 
ing it of $35. 
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Mesdames Mesta, Truman, and Clark: All eyes were on the First Lady 
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International 


To help fight polio, courageous Lt. Chiles (seen with family) wrote... 


When Polio Strikes... 


In Bethesda Naval Hospital, Lt. (j.g.) 
James Olin Chiles, a 25-year-old naval 
aviator with a wife and two small chil- 
dren, lay ill with poliomyelitis. 

“Dorothy, Yhis is the best thing that 
could happen,” Chiles told his young 
wife, just before paralysis choked his 
throat. “Maybe | can work with the 
doctors and find a cure for this thing.” 
Grasping paper and pencil, the sick flier 
started his notes (see cut) “To doctors”: 

“First noticed vision incoherent or 
something at 4:40 p.m. Can't even see 
clearly what I'm writing. 

“If anybody puts me in a respirator, 
please note: | cannot swallow, I have a 
rapid accumulation of mucus in = my 
throat. If 1 am not allowed to turn my 
head to the side, I'll choke to death, 

“5:53 p.m. Noted very poor control 
of tongue in mouth.” 

His wife asked if he were in pain. 
“Some but ‘not bad,” Chiles scrawled. 
“My guess is I'm going to be all right.” 
Then he added: “Can't read. Vision’s 
shot temporarily. Help me get pillow 
underhead . This will be my worst 
night. Tomorrow we should know.” 

Mrs. Chiles asked if she could get him 
anything. 

“Doctor prescribes what I need,” he 
wrote, At about 8 p.m. he made his final 
comment on the paper pad: “My neck 
is paralyzed, Doesn't hurt anymore.” 

Lieutenant Chiles died the next morn- 
ing at 9:20 of bulbar poliomyelitis, the 
worst form of the disease. The virus di- 
rectly invades the base of the brain, caus- 
ing 95 per cent of all polio deaths. 

Last week, as polio cases in the United 
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... this deathbed “log” 


States rose 45 per cent over the same 
period in 1948, a rear-record year, 
harassed researchers joined the gallant 
Lieutenant Chiles in an all-out effort to 
“find a cure for this thing.” 

With the traditional peak months of 
August and September still to come, 
there were 8,299 cases in the nation 
through July 30. Last year’s reported 
cases for the same period were 5,793. 

The disease was classed as epidemic 
in four states: Texas, California, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. In New York City, 
Dr. Harry Mustard, city health commis- 
sioner, called this year’s 599 cases a 
“mild epidemic.” 

In spite of widespread research, abun- 
dantly backed and vigorously pursued, 


scientists have found no way of prevent- 
ing an outbreak of polio. All the au- 
thorities can do is to hope for early 
diagnosis and prompt hospitalization. 

This much they know: Polio is caused 
by a virus so small that only a few have 
been photographed through an electron 
microscope. When these viruses infect 
the tissues of the brain and spinal cord, 
they kill many of the motor nerve cells 
which help to move the body muscles. 
Once they are entirely destroyed, new 
cells cannot be created to take thei: 
place, and so the affected muscles Jose 
their power. 

Scientists also know that the polio 
virus leaves the body through the bowels. 
But how it enters the body—whethe: 
through the nose, mouth, or throat—has 
not been established. 

How the virus is carried from one per- 
son to another is also an unanswered 
question. It may come from human con- 
tagion (droplets in the air caused by 
sneezing, coughing, or talking), from flies 
und mosquitoes, or from contaminated 
milk, water, or food, or it may be caused 
by animal carriers. 

Whai to Do? In Washington, D. C., 
Basil O'Connor, president of both the 
American Red Cross and the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and 
Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service, urged American parents to meet 
the polio crisis with a calm and informed 
attitude. 

“If infantile paralysis strikes your fam 
ily, your doctor will tell you what to do,” 
the two experts said. “Don’t forget that 
your health department and your county 
chapter of the national foundation stand 
ready to help. Know in advance where 
these offices are and how to get in touch 
with them in your own locality.” 

During the past week the foundation 
has arranged for recruiting 71 special 
nurses and seven physical therapists for 
thirteen trouble-area states. The March 
of Dimes has shipped out 171 respirators, 
157 hot-pack machines, and other equip 
ment. Besides this help, the foundation 
has this year disbursed close to $4,000, 
000 for emergency aid to local chapters 
short on cash. Last week alone some 
$182,000 was allotted to stricken areas. 
Financial commitments of this size have 
the foundation worried. If the polio sit 
uation continues in its present critical 
state, it may be necessary to cut back on 
research funds to meet the immediate 
treatment needs, 


Health and the Atom 


Hot on the heels of the 1945 atom 
bombing of Japan came reports that large 
quantities of radioactive isotopes, made 
in cyclotrons or in uranium piles, would 
soon be working for peace. Significant 
medical knowledge, United States Gov- 
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ne THE DRUG THAT MAKES SOLDIERS GOOD SAILORS 
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= Thanks to a new drug, dramamine, the traveler need 
a suffer no more from the acute discomfort of seasickness. 
1eW 

heit This drug, first of its kind, was independently discov- 
lose ered by a civilian research laboratory. By mutual 
. agreement, it was evaluated and tested under actual 
a operating conditions by U. S. Army Medical Depart- 
is ment personnel. The drug attacks one of the specific 
has problems of military medicine—maintenance of health 

and morale aboard troopships. 

per 

on The civilian as well as the soldier benefits, however... 
ee And the drug promises relief against other forms of 
flies nausea as well. 

ated 

ised This type of cooperative research is one of many such 
C opportunities afforded Army doctors to make substan- 
‘the tial contributions to medical science. 

onal 

and For detailed information about career opportunity in 
en the Army or Air Force Medical Department, write the 
me Surgeon General, U. S. Army or U. S. Air Force, 
ee . 

nei Washington 25, D. C. 
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Water Dealer in California 
Buys New Water Coolers 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“We have learned through experience that 
we can count on Frigidaire Water Coolers 
for dependable, trouble-free operation, 
Maintenance costs are always extremely 
low,” says Robert Miloslavich, owner of 
the Duplex Water Co., Stockton, Calif. 
*That’s one of the big reasons why we've 
purchased a number of Frigidaire Water 
Coolers to rent to offices, shops and other 
commercial establishments. 

“Our local Frigidaire dealer, C. R. Eecles, 
Inc., has always given us prompt, expert 
service,” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Or write Frigid- 





aire Division of General 


ising Seas Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


WM ater Cooler 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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BUYER'S MARKET 


To salesmen who must 





cool their heels, 
we recommend 
our private beach = 
after the morning 
meetings. 
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CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership Management for more than 50 years 
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ernment scientists claimed, had been 
gained in producing the awesome mili- 
tary weapon. 

Last week in the sixth semi-annual re- 
port of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, these same _ scientists re- 
vealed findings of a medical significance 
undreamed of in the early postwar pre- 
dictions. Atomic radiation experiments, 
forging ahead in the fields of medicine 
and biology, have established what scien- 
tists call “virtually a second world for 
studying and exploration.” 

Among the latest developments which 
indicate that atomic energy can cure as 
well as kill: 

P Radioactive cobalt, which now can be 
had “at a minimal charge for handling,” 
as opposed to radium at $15,000 to 
$20,000 a gram, has “promise as a sub- 
stitute for radium,” the established tool 
for destroying cancer. During the last 
nine months cancer cases were treated 
with radioactive cobalt “which otherwise 
could not have been successfully irradi- 
ated.” 

> The use of radioactive iodine to treat 
patient’ with thyroid cancer at the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute, Memorial Hospital, 
New York, has developed this fact: “Ex- 
tensive destruction of certain thyroid 
cancers can be achieved by radioiodine 
therapy administered under certain cir- 
cumstances. lt is not clear that cancer 
can be entirely cured.” Radioiodine has 
been successfully used in the treatment of 
Graves’ disease (exophthalmic goiter), 
where surgery has failed. 

P Radioactive iodine also is being used at 
Harvard University to relieve pain and 
distress in two kinds of heart disease— 
angina pectoris and congestive heart fail- 
ure, 

> The combination of radiophosphorus 
injections and a tiny Geiger counter has 
been used successfully in fourteen opera- 
tions at Harvard Medical School to locate 
and remove brain tumors. 

> Radio-tagged elements are used at Yale 
University in connection with micro- 
scopic methods, to measure secretion of 
the sex hormones. 

> Radiocarbon is being used at Oregon 
State College to trace the relationship of 
carbohydrates to amino acids and also to 
attempt to determine whether, as is be- 
lieved, certain amino acids are related to 
the water-soluble vitamin, pantothenic 
acid, the so-called “anti-gray-hair” part 
of vitamin B complex. 

> Radiophosphorus is now a_ standard 
treatment for certain blood disorders, 
such as leukemia (excessive white blood 
cell count) and polycythemia vera (ex- 
cessive red blood cell count). 

> Physicians at the University of Chicago 
and Argonne Laboratory have been test- 
ing the value of radioactive arsenic in 
treating blood diseases and cancer. 

> At Boston University School of Medi- 
cine scientists are using radioactive iron 


to trace and treat the deficiencies which 
cause certain types of anemia. 

> At Harvard Medical School radiosugar 
is being used on animals to determine, 
for the first time, which chemical reac- 
tions in the body are speeded up or 
slowed down by the use of insulin in con- 
trolling diabetes. These experiments show 
that insulin increases the ability of the 
muscle cells, not only to manufacture 
glycogen—the form in which sugar is 
stored in the cells—but also to burn sugar 
for energy. Other experiments have 
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AEC mouse becomes radioactive 


probed into the acid processes of dia- 
betes. Acetic and pyruvic acids are 
formed momentarily when fats and su- 
gars are burned in the body. By tagging 
these acids with radioisotopes, it was 
found that their use is decreased in the 
muscle cells of a diabetic. Insulin brought 
back to normal the use of pyruvic acid, 
but acetic acid remained unburned. If 
the factor responsible for burning acetic 
acid can be found and made available, 
the treatment of diabetes will be further 
improved. 

> Encouraging results have been had 
with the element zirconium as an anti- 
dote for the highly poisonous man-made 
atom-bomb element, plutonium. Zircon- 
ium injection into the bodies of pluton- 
ium-poisoned rats resulted in the release 
of the plutonium from the tissues where it 
was bound, particularly in the bones, and 
allowed it to be eliminated through the 
kidneys. Considerable amounts of plu 
tonium were thus eliminated, even in 
cases where it had been tied up in the 
animals’ bodies for many months. 
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Why multiply office errors? 


T’S human to make errors, but it’s costly to duplicate them. 


Every mistake in writing is multiplied by the number of 
carbons being used. The cost? Measure it in the time it takes “9 
an office worker to correct each carbon copy. a | J ldp 


Simplicity of making corrections is but one of many ad- 
vantages when you use the Multigraph method: 


TRADE -MARK REC US PAI OFF 


— , , wed SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
You write just once (with pen, pencil or any writing 


H 4 Moltilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
machine) ona single master sheet. of Addressagraph- Multigraph Corporation 


Erase and correct errors as you would on paper. 


Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank 
paper into permanent black copies of business records. 


Form with added information is completely reproduced. 


Today’s increased paperwork and higher clerical costs g 
make it more important than ever to save time and money by MULTILITH 
streamlining paperwork. The booklet, “Is Your Business MASTERS 
Held Down by a Paper-Wait?’’ will tell you how. Ask our 
nearest office for a copy or write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 

















Stroganoff Beef 


For his famous Alley, or simply for 
tun, Fred Allen has delighted in invent- 
ing names like Mrs. Nussbaum, Falstaff 
Openshaw, Titus Moody, and Senator 
Claghorn, inventions which generally de- 
lighted his audience. Two years ago, 
while dining out, Allen says, he dreamed 
up a character named Serge Stroganoff 
from the name of the well-known Slavic 
dish. As played bombastically by Kenny 
Delmar (who also plays Claghorn), 
Stroganoff was Allen's wry way of twit- 
ting Russian Communism, 

One listener was anything but de- 
lighted. He was Sergei Stroganoff, a 
Staten Island tax accountant. Last week 
Allen, on a year’s vacation from radio, 
appeared before a Staten Island supreme 
court for a pre-trial examination. The 
real Stroganoff had sued Allen, his spon- 
sors, and NBC for $50,000 worth of 
“ridicule.” 


Merman’s Adventure 


Once betore, so long ago that few re- 
membered it, Ethel Merman had a fling 
on the radio. It was 1935 when the mak- 
ers of Lysol decided the star of “Any- 
thing Goes” could sell their product. Her 
show, Rhythm at Eight, started over CBS 
on a Sunday night in May. Thirteen weeks 
later the project was abruptly abandoned. 
Not even Miss Merman’s iron lung power 
could shout down the roar of the gong 
which Edward Bowes, the old talent 
scout, was ringing opposite her on NBC. 

After that, Miss Merman’s unbroken 
string of Broadway hits, which wound up 
last year with her as the $4,500-a-week 
star of “Annie Get Your Gun,” left her 
little time, or inclination, for radio. Sud- 
denly last week Miss Merman was back 
on the air with her own show (NBC, 
Sunday, 9:30-10 p.m. EDT). This is 
radio's new, hustling era in which things 
happen fast. 

First Refusal: It was the idea of gag 
writers Will Glickman and Joe Stein that 
Miss Merman was just what radio needed. 
And it was an idea that appealed to Miss 
Merman. After twenty years of movies 
and cight performances a week on Broad- 
way she was ready, at 41, to “relax.” 
“Radio’s easy,” she said out of her ex- 
perience from guest appearances on 
others’ shows. “You just stand there and 
read, and that’s all.” 

The trick was to find a suitable show- 
case for the Merman songs. After some 
false starts, Glickman and Stein, in a 
flash of inspiration, hit on the notion of 
casting Ethel Merman as Ethel Merman, 
girl singer. An audition record was cut 
and the program was offered to NBC last 
June. The network said No. 

Not at all fazed, Miss Merman took 
off for a Colorado vacation with her hus- 
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band, newspaper promotion executive 
Robert D. Levitt and their children, 
Ethel II and Bob Jr. Three weeks ago 
NBC suddenly reconsidered. Summoned 
back from Colorado, Miss Merman 
breezed into New York just in time to 
rehearse all day and record the broadcast. 
Virtually the same show as that audi- 
tioned, the first broadcast left NBC room 
for a good bit of work. With Merman as 
Merman, the writers had dreamed up two 
fictional foils, Eddie McCoy, arranger- 
pianist in the dual role of wise and witty 
counsel and friend, and Homer Tubbs, 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Merman: It wasn’t so easy 


mop millionaire with a desire to back 
shows. 

To the best knowledge of her friends, 
Miss Merman has always been singularly 
adept at doing her own counseling, and 
since the day she sang “I Got Rhythm” 
in “Girl Crazy” she has never had to hunt 
for angels. The rough consequences of 
such overcharacterization on the radio 
were broad, ungainly, and unnecessarily 
corny gags. Almost ignored were the 
unique, uninhibited qualities of Miss 
Merman’s speaking and singing voice. 
What comedy was wrenched out of the 
first program was due almost entirely to 
the star’s adroit reading. It was the songs, 
two of them shouted to the rooftops, 
which put the program over. 

The Network: But NBC was confi- 
dent that the bugs would be worked out. 
Maybe so. 

For years the most powerful network 
had ridden so comfortably on top of the 
radio bandwagon that it had its pick of 
top shows. the bulk of them designed and 


placed on NBC by advertising agencies. 
Last spring, when the diminishing size 
of advertising budgets, the confusion of 
television, and the raids by CBS knocked 
NBC off its comfortable perch, orders 
went to the program department to start 
developing shows for direct sale to spon- 
sors. When the fall season opens the first 
of October, NBC will have put $1,000,- 
000 into new radio programs. 

So far this summer it has developed 28 
half-hour shows, most of them remark- 
ably inexpensive—a quality dictated by 
advertisers. At the bottom are such items 
as My Silent Partner, starring Faye Emer- 
son, with a $2,500 price tag on it. The 
next bracket—to which the Merman show 
belongs—is priced at $7,500. And for real 
splurgers, NBC also has built a few pro- 
grams in the $10,000 to $15,000 category. 

The Star: Nor are the stars getting 
the old hefty salaries of $2,500 to $5,000 
a week. Miss Merman is collecting $1,000 
a week from her sustaining show with a 
$500 raise promised if it is sold. Philo- 
sophically she shrugs off the money ques- 
tion. Speaking of her big take from Broad- 
way, she says: “In the end [after taxes] 
you keep the same as if you made more.” 
For her, radio is an “adventure.” 


Preview 


For the week Aug. 11-17. Times are 
EDT and subject to change: 


Radio 

Jezebel (NBC, Friday, 9-9:30 p.m.). 
Bette Davis in the Screen Directors Play- 
house adaptation of the Owen Davis 
play. 

All-Stars Football Game (Mutual, Fri- 
day, 9:30 p.m.). The College All-Stars 
vs. the Philadelphia Eagles at Soldier 
Field, Chicago. 

The Big Sky (NBC, Saturday, 6:30- 
7:30 p.m.). A University Theater dram- 
atization of A. B. Guthrie Jr.’s novel. 

Boston Symphony (NBC, Sunday. 
4:35 p.m.). Serge Koussevitzky conduct 
ing at the Berkshire Music Festival. 

Ezio Pinza (NBC, Monday, 9-9:30 
p.m.). The Met basso and new musical- 
comedy star on the Telephone Hour. 


Television 

Davis Cup Interzone Matches (NBC 
TV, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 2-5:30 
p.m.). Italy versus Australia in the tennis 
play-offs from Rye, N. Y. 

Soapbox Derby (ABC-TV, Sunday. 
4:15-5 p.m.). The annual classic of very 
small homemade cars, from Akron, Ohio. 

Kukla, Fran, and Ollie (NBC-TV. 
Monday-Friday, 7-7:30 p.m.). Video's 
best loved “kids” back from vacation. 

Newsweek Views the News (DuMont. 
Monday, 8-8:30 p.m.). The Rev. Robert 
I, Gannon, S.J., ex-president of Ford- 
ham, discusses the crisis between the 
C:tholic Church and World Communism. 
Other guests, 
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Tests show #Mgrweno€ saves time... 


improves quality in making plastics 


In laboratory tests and production runs, Marvinol vinyl resins are 


proved time-savers due to shorter pre-mix, open mill and Banbury 


cycles... faster extrusion cycles. 


N ADDITION TO TIME-SAVINGS in pro- 
I cessing, Marvinol offers many impor- 
tant benefits to processors, fabricators, 
marketers and consumers. Products based 
on Marvinol vinyl resins have greater 
flexibility at low temperatures .. . less 
deformation due to heat. They’re extra 
tough, dry and pleasant to touch. They 
resist oils, acids, wear, tear and abrasion. 


Marvinol’s extra toughness and dryness make 
plastics products more durable with a surface 
that’s pleasant to touch. 

eee 
Marvinol’s greater flexibility in low temperatures 
pays off in products subjected to severe exposure 
and cold weather during shipping or use. 

* ee 
Superior dimensional stability makes Marvinol 
vinyl resin an ideal raw material for products that 
must not shrink or deform under heat and time. 


High processability spreads these bene- 
fits to many varied fields, for Marvinol 
can be calendered. extruded, injection- 
molded or dispersed for coating and slush 
molding ... in rigid, semi-rigid or elasto- 
meric formulations . . . Test this remark- 
able vinyl polymer. Chances are, if you’re 
a processor, it will pay you in time- 
savings and quality . .. and if you make 


Moarhn.° 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND 
STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 
THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 





end produets it will increase the salability 
of vour merchandise. 

The entire efforts of our modern devel- 
opment laboratories are for our customers’ 
benefit. All the formulation. compounding 
and processing information developed here 
is at your disposal since it is only through 
you that Marvinol-based products reach 
the consumer market. Write to Chemicals 
Division. Dept. N-8. THe Gienn L. Manin 
Coupwy. Bartrimore 3. MARYLAND. 


Marvino€ 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


““BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN" 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military aircraft ¢ Revolu- 
tionary rockets and missiles ¢ Electronic fre control systems 
e Versotile Morvinol resins (Mortin Chemicals Division) ¢ 
DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to 
U. S. Rubber Co.) © Stratovision aerial rebroodcasting 


(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) © 
Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. 
Plywood Corp.) ¢ New type hydraulic automotive ond 
oircraft broke ©¢ Permanent fobric flameprcofing 


LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peuce, build 


better living in far-reaching fields. 














Tornado Prediction 


In an average year the United States 
is plagued with about 150 tornadoes 
which kill more than 250 people and do 
upwards of $10,000,000 damage to prop- 
erty. Until scientists find a way to break 
up tornadoes before they get started (no 
one has yet reached first base on this 
problem), not much can be done to re- 


Twisters rip the West... 


duce property damage. But lives could 
be saved, if only people could be warned 
of an approaching twister in time to 
scurry to the safety of cellars. 

Unfortunately, tornadoes have always 
been impossible to predict. They blow 
up suddenly when a mass of warm air 
rising from the earth collides with cold 
air sinking from the sky. Then the funnel 
of wind licks down from the sky and 
spins at 500 miles an hour. (Tornadoes 
have been clocked moving across country 
at more than LOO miles an hour.) 

While weather men have been unable 
to tell the difference between a brewing 
tornado and an ordinary thunderstorm 
until it late, some observers 
noticed that lightning accompanying tor- 
nadoes was peculiar—extremely bright 
and blue. Scientists at the Oklahoma In- 
stitute of Technology at Stillwater pur- 
sued this slim lead and last week revealed 
how tornadoes would some day be pre- 
dicted, Stormy Oklahoma is an 
place for such studies. 

Teeth of the Gale: Under the direc- 
tion of Drs. Clark A. Dunn and H. L. 
Jones, the Oklahoma researchers have 
been studying lightning with an elec- 
tronic gadget called an oscilloscope. The 
‘scope picks up electricity from the air 
and pictures the current on a television 


was too 


ideal 
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screen, A stroke of ordinary lightning 
shows up on the screen as a row of small, 
sharp teeth. But the lightning accom- 
panying a gathering tornado is strikingly 
different; the teeth are much longer and 
also much wider (indicating that tornado 
lightning has extremely high voltage and 
long duration). 

Dunn and Jones now believe that their 
‘scope can detect a brewing tornado 
while it is still 100 to 200 miles away. 
The next step is to plot the storm’s 
course, This they plan to do by setting 
up two ’scopes 50 to 100 miles apart, 
each equipped with a direction-finding 
antenna. By getting a bearing on a tor- 
nado from two points, they can calculate 
where it is, and then switch to radar to 
follow the course. 

Jones emphasized that it might take 
several years to perfect the tracking 
technique so that the tornado-ridden 
Midwest and Southwest could receive 
reliable tornado warnings. 


Undertow Overruled 


When a surf bather is carried out to 
sea and drowned, the usual explanation is 
that he was “caught by the undertow.” 
Supposedly, the undertow is a broad and 
powerful subsurface current which re- 
turns to the ocean the water that waves 
pile upon the beach. Dictionaries and 
learned geology texts glibly theorize on 
the undertow, but it appears that up to 
now no geologist had ever bothered to 
investigate the lethal current. 

Last week, in a report that seaside va- 
cationists might well note, Dr. Francis 
P. Shepard, top-notch marine geologist 
of the famous Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography at La Jolla, Calif., declared 
that undertow is probably just a myth. 
Writing in Physics Today, he told of ex- 
tensive measurements of beach-side water 
flow, both in the surf zone and outside 
the breakers, His findings: “The net 
movement at the surface is ordinarily in 
approximately the same direction as it is 
at intermediate depths and even near 
the bottom.” 

This does not mean, however, that 
there is no seaward current, he hastened 
to explain. After all, water brought in by 
the surf has to return somehow, and 
everybody knows that swimmers are in- 
deed often dragged out beyond their 
depth by some hydraulic force. But the 
countermovement of the surf is not a gen- 
eral undertow; it is a well-defined and 
localized rip current (also known as a 
rip tide or a sea puss). 

A rip current is formed when a wave 
is bent by a ridge in the ocean floor (or 
by a jetty), The ends of the wave con- 
verge in a pincers movement, causing 
a pile-up of water. Then the piled-up 
water rushes back to sea, generally along 
a narrow pathway defined by a miniature 
submarine canyon. Beyond the breakers 


this rip current fans out and loses its 
force. 

A poor swimmer, Shepard warned, 
should be on his guard against rips when 
breakers are more than 3 feet high. The 
height can be judged by standing knee- 
deep in water during upsurges and gazing 
seaward at the horizon. If waves break- 
ing near shore do not cut off the view of 
the horizon, it is pretty safe to assume 
that the surf is not violent enough to 
cause dangerous rips. 

Advice to Swimmers: “If the break- 
ers are large, the poor swimmer should 
keep in shallow water, never getting 
deeper than waist height even during the 
largest waves. He should also avoid 
bottom irregularities, which indicate the 
existence of channels cut by the feeder 
currents of the rips. Even if the water in 
the channels appears to have little cur- 
rent, a series of large waves may send a 
concentrated surge along the channel, 
sweeping the bather off his feet and out 
into the zone of large breakers.” 

The bather who blunders into a rip 
and feels himself being carried out be- 
yond his depth should conserve his 


strength and not try to fight his way to 
shore against a powerful current. Since 
rips are narrow, the best strategy is to 
head at right angles from the current and 





Ewing Galloway 


... While rips imperil swimmers 


parallel to the beach. A few strokes will 
often land the swimmer on a shoal bor- 
dering the rip channel or at least in quiet- 
er water, 


Birds for Babies 

Painstaking intelligence tests have 
shown that by the time he is 8 years old, 
a child will probably know the meaning 
of some 3,600 words. What these tests do 
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Puorocrapny’s GREATEST THRILL”— gorgeous color 
pictures—can be yours with Kodachrome Film... 
in any miniature camera with f/6.3 lens or better. 
It’s easy —why wait? The cameras and projectors 
described below bring true quality. See ther 

at your Kodak dealer's. 


Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera—Palm-size miniature, 


big in ability. Lumenized lens, 4 shutter speeds to 1/200. 
$49.50, including Federal Tax. 


Kodak 35 Camera with range finder—Lumenized f/3.5 
lens, 5 shutter speeds to 1/200. $86.75, including 
Federal Tax. 


Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A— Projects big, brilliant 
images of your color slides on a home screen. $27.50. 
Other Kodaslide Projectors, $47.50 up. 


Kodaslide Table Viewer—An ingenious new viewer 
that holds up to 75 color slides, projects them—enlarged 
about 5 times — on its own built-in screen. $95. 


EASTMAN Kopak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Its Kodak for Color 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 








We 


brilliant screen projection 


of your Kodachrome pictures .. . finished and mounted 
as color slides without extra charge 


gorgeous Kodachrome Prints 


made to order... in the reasonably priced 3X size 
shown here, or in larger or smaller sizes 
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Take a little tip from Diceros Bicornis 





HE gentleman in the picture main- Coating for high temperature uses. An- 
tains that a thick, tough skin is ex- other for application where excessive con- 
cellent protection against almost anything. densation exists: others for extremes of 
And he’s right—especially when it comes weather conditions, to resist acid vapors, 
to protecting metal. masonry and concrete to protect against chemical fumes. 
from corrosion and deterioration. These coatings are applied... by brush 
\ thick, tough, protective coating is the or spray ... as easily as paint. Why not 
ticket. And Koppers Company specializes take a tip from the rhino, and let us give 
in the development and production of a your buildings and equipment the protec- 
variety of Bitumastic” Protective Coat- tion of a good, tough coating? Whatever 
ings. refined from coal tar bases. your corrosion problem, there’s a Kop- 
These coatings are unique for their pers Bitumastic Protective Coating that 
toughness ... and for their ability to com- has been tailor-made to take a load off 
hat corrosive conditions on all kinds of your mind-and a lot of dollars off your 
industrial structures and equipment in maintenance budget. We invite you to 
Z applications above ground, underground write us about your needs. 
or underwater. Koppers Company. Inc.. Tar Products 
There’s a special Koppers Protective Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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KOPPERS) PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Making a complete line of coal tar pitch protective coatings is just one way in which 
: Koppers serves industry and you. It manufactures couplings, propellers,-piston rings, paving 

yy materials, chemicals from coal. It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It designs and 
mere builds most of America’s coke ovens. There are many Koppers products and services that 
will help your business. ; 
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not show and what continues to be a 
mystery to the scientist is just how this 
youngster learns to talk in the first place. 
It is probably accurate to say he starts 
using words in imitation of his elders. 

Until recently very little research had 
been undertaken to find out how human 
speech begins. One difficulty was ob- 
vious: lack of laboratory “material.” Un- 
derstandably enough, mothers could 
scarcely be enthusiastic about sharing 
their babies day after day with research- 
bent scientists. 

The problem of obtaining laboratory 
material, it was learned last week, has 
been in part, and curiously, solved at 
the University of Illinois. Dr, Orval H. 
Mowrer, a psychologist there, was hard at 
work teaching English to a small colony 
of birds. He was concentrating on the 
raven, crow, mocking-bird, and parrot 
families, Because these birds were found 
to come very close to human beings in 
their language-learning pattern, he was 
getting some convincing answers on what 
lies behind a baby’s first words. 

Why the Babble? Operating what 
he believed to be the only laboratory in 
the world where talking characteristics 
of birds were studied, Dr. Mowrer esti- 
mated he could teach a bird to speak 150 
to 200 words. But, he pointed out, “if 
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one would want to spend all day training 
the bird for months the number would be 
many more times that figure.” 

Birds and human infants alike, Dr. 
Mowrer said, make their first babbling 
efforts to utter words because the words 
“sound good to them.” Dr. Mowrer ex- 
plained the theory in relation to children 


like this: An attentive mother makes 
loving noises while caring for her baby. 


This loving care plus the mother’s words 
seems to predispose the child to be satis- 
fied emotionally, first by things his moth- 
er says and, later, by things he can say 
himself, 

Dr, Mowrer’s proof for this theory of 
speech learning lay in what he called his 
“experiences” with birds. Working in out- 
of-class hours, the 42-year-old psycholo- 
gist found that the best way to get a 
bird to talk was to feed it by hand and, 
as the food was offered, utter the word 
he wanted it to learn. 

The Illinois psychologist discovered 
that a trainer had to be “like a good 
mother” to a bird if he wanted it to talk. 
Also, he reported, the best subjects were 
the very young. This, he felt, would be 
as true for children as for birds. One 
strange effect of teaching the birds 
speech: Once they could talk, they be- 
came useless for breeding purposes. 


Largest: This 345-ton, 65,000-horsepower giant under construction 
in the Westinghouse Electric Company's East Pittsburgh, Pa., plant 
is one of four such goliaths to be used at Grand Coulee Dam. 
Claimed by Westinghouse to be the world’s largest alternating-cur- 
rent motors, they will pump 2,428,000 gallons of water per minute to 
semi-arid regions of South Central Washington. Inside the cylinder 
(above) a 172-ton rotor will whirl at 200 revolutions per minute. 
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it was 





Richard B. Tucker 

® Executive Vice-President 
Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company 


Says: 


“In 1930 a plant for the manu- 
facture of Pennvernon window 
glass began operation in Henry- 
etta, Oklahoma. 
“That site was selected be- 
cause of strategic location with 
regard to markets, ready avail- 
ability of natural gas and glass 
sand, adequate power facilities 
and ample available manpower. 
“That plant has been running 


that community, an expansion 
program was undertaken in 
1948 which doubled its produc- 
tive capacity. The location of 
this plant means better service 
to our —— 


ZL... Zé. 


Oklahoma has many 
business advantages 
in addition to those 
which appealed to Pitts- 


burgh Plate Glass Company. 
Send for this book of informa- 
tion which describes graphically, 
12 of this state's favor- 


aN able factors. A special 


confidential survey re- 









own business will be 
prepared on request. 
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Back in Print 

In 1946 when he and his wife were 
breaking into radio, John Reagan (Tex) 
McCrary often was introduced as a 
“former New York Daily Mirror editorial 
writer.” He also was a former World- 
Telegram copy boy and a Literary Digest 
editor. 

McCrary went to Hearst’s Mirror after 
marrying the daughter of its editor, Ar- 
thur Brisbane. They were divorced in 
1939 and six years later, after press- 
agenting the wartime Air Force, he mar- 
ried a famous face, Jinx Falkenburg. 
tennis star, and cover girl. They began 
one of radio’s first husband-and-wife 
“breakfast” talk shows, branching in 1947 
into television. 

But McCrary’s newspapering was not 
over. Last week The New York Herald 
Tribune announced that next month it 
would start a daily column by Tex and 
Jinx on personalities in New York. It 
quoted Jinx: “We are very happy about 
writing a column for New Yorkers about 
New York because we feel we are typical 
New Yorkers ourselves. | was born in 
Spain . . . and Tex, of course, was born 
in Texas.” 


The Colonel’s Lady 


A Chicago Tribune editorial trumpeted 
last month that there had been set up 
in Washington an “outpost of American 
principles.” The “outpost” was The 
Washington Times-Herald, newly bought 
by Col, Robert Rutherford (Bertie) Me- 
Cormick, chief of the tirelessly isolationist 
Trib, The Bertie’s-eye view: He now 
could “rescue the union” by printing real 
Americanism in the capital. 

Last week he hand-picked his rescuer. 
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Tex and Jinx: Tex would no longer be a “former” newsman 


It was his niece, Ruth Elizabeth (Bazy) 
Miller, 25, a bright young blonde who 
peers beguilingly through — bizarrely 
framed glasses. Bazy* and her husband, 
Maxwell Peter Miller Jr., would run The 
Times-Herald for him. 

Their appointment took Washington 
off guard. It shouldn't have. Bazy was 
born and bred a Republican and a news- 
paperwoman. Both her late parents (Ruth 
Hanna McCormick Simms and Medill 
McCormick, the colonel’s brother) were 
GOP congressmen and publishers. For 
two and a half years she and Pete who 
is 30, had run The La Salle (Ill) News- 
Tribune (circulation, 14,000). 

Even if the capital (whose society or- 


*Her nickname was picked by herself at an early 
age while trying to pronounce the word baby. 
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Bazy and Pete: A woman would man the colonel’s Washington outpost 
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ganizers will be frustrated by the homey 
Millers) was surprised, a lady boss for 
its biggest daily would be nothing new. 
Cissy Patterson, Bazy’s father’s cousin, 
ran The Times-Herald for eighteen years. 
She willed it to seven executives who in 
turn sold-it to McCormick. 

Seated on Cissy’s leather divan in her 
deskless, beige-draped office, the amiable 
Millers last week met the press. Bazy 
playfully nudged her slim husband. 
“Perk up. Don’t look so unhappy.” Would 
she ever run for office? “Oh, no, never,” 
she snapped. Some friends believe that 
Bazy, an alternate to the last Republican 
convention, prefers backroom politicking 
after the fashion of grandfather Mark 
Hanna, the President-maker. 

For her little La Salle paper, she had 
written a chit-chatty daily column on ey 
erything from birds and leaky plumbing 
to her two small children and Britain's 
monetary woes, A reporter asked if she'd 
write for The Times-Herald too. “I'm 
going to send a few columns to the ed- 
itor-in-chief,” she said, “and see what he 
thinks of them.” 

Someone asked Pete Miller what the 
had done to change their La Salle paper. 
“Well,” he said with a smile, “we burned 
the plant down.” Since fire razed _ its 
building in December 1948, The News 
Tribune, a combination of two papers the 
couple bought and merged, has been 
published from a converted auto show- 
room. Its business also has boomed unde: 
Miller ownership. After they actually 
take over The Times-Herald in October. 
they will commute for a week eacli 
month to La Salle to keep an eye ov 
The News-Tribune. 

Heir-Apparent: One thing was al- 
most certain: Even The Washington 
Times-Herald was only a starter for Baz 
Miller, Someday, her uncle had indicat- 
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ed, she also will captain The Chicago 
Tribune. A slender and smartly cool wom- 
an, she breeds Arabian horses for a 
hobby, often speaks in a monotone, and 
wears ready-made clothes. Her millions 
seem to have left her completely unaffect- 
ed. When she began in 1939 as a lowly 
reporter on the Rockford Morning Star, 
no one would have known that her moth- 
er was its president. 

In 1941, while on The Star, Bazy met 
(on a blind date) and married Pete Mil- 
ler, whose father operates the china de- 
partment of a Rockford department store. 
Young Miller, fresh from the University 
of Chicago, was working in a defense 
plant. They lived in a converted trolley. 
Because of his ill health, they moved to 
Arizona and, finally, to Colorado, where 
they operated ranches. Five years later 
they were back in Rockford, hunting 
for a newspaper to buy with Bazy’s mon- 
ey. They found what they wanted in 
La Salle, 

A doctor thought newspapering might 
tone up Pete. It did, and Pete toned up 
The News-Tribune. After he learned the 
whole operation, including how to work 
a linotype machine, he added features and 
lifted the paper’s typographical face. He 
concentrated on the business end, his 
wife on the news side, a pattern they 
probably will follow in Washington. Cir- 
culation eased forward. 

The News-Tribune —— for local 
improvements but never for or against 
local politicians. itenatiaaliie and na- 
tionally it toed a mark as rigidly Repub- 
lican as Uncle Bertie’s Tribune. It played 
the news straight, never confusing its facts 
and its fancies. 

Plain and Nice: Bazy and Pete look 
like college seniors, and sometimes, in off 
moments, they like to act the part. Last 
year on their town’s practical-joking Irish 
Day, they were fined for not printing 
their daily on green paper. Puckishly 
they stole and hid the jeep which police 
were using to draw the replica of an old 
paddy wagon. All this had not hurt their 
popularity. “I see Miller mowing his lawn 
himself,” a local bartender said last week. 
“That shows they're what everyone tells 
me they are, just plain nice people.” 

If Bazy Miller is as rabidly rightist 
politically as her uncle, she quietly keeps 
it to herself, For the time being, at least, 
it would make no difference to Washing- 
ton. The Times-Herald still was the colo- 
nel’s outpost, 


Battle in Britain 


British newspapers winced last week 
like a kid awaiting a whacking dose of 
castor oil. Parliament, as the result of a 
union-inspired, two-year Royal Commis- 
sion investigation of the press, ordered 
them to set up a self-policing council, and 
most papers were hopping mad. 

The commission (NEWSWEEK, July 11) 
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HERE is industry’s most productive 
long-term investment! 


NO OTHER AREA IN THE WORLD 
offers manufacturers such a 
superior combination of long- 
term economic advantages as 
those now available in the 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. 


HERE YOU HAVE nearly all 
production needs right at 
hand . . . raw materials, sup- 
pliers, manpower, superior 
transportation. 

As for markets, they’re big, 


growing ... and quickly and 


cheaply accessible. Within 500 
miles, or overnight haul, you 
have 81,000,000 customers... 11 
of the nation’s 14 largest cities . 
two-thirds of the U. S. wholesale 
market. 


THIS AREA HAS PROVED the 
most productive long-term in- 
vestment for many industries. 
Use our free Location Engineer- 
ing Service now for a report 
on specific advantages the area 
offers your company. 


Phone, wire or write Development Department, 
David A. Aitken, Manager 


Check These ptduantages! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location 
in the nation, affords business and industry this unique 
combination of superior advantages: 


@ At the Market Center of America, with 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles. 

@ Superlative transportation by land, 
water and air. 

@ Electric power at low rates. 

@ Plenty of manpower with the know-how. 

@ Many producers of parts, materials 
and supplies. 

@ Basic materials right at hand. 

@ Ample financial services. 

@Numerous business and __ industrial 
services. 

@Favorable tax structure (no state 
income tax). 

@ Diversified industries to supply and be 
supplied. 


@ Unlimited fresh-water supply. 

@ Desirable plants and plant sites. 

@ Excellent living and cultural environ- 
ment. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW 
CHEMICAL BROCHURE 


Free, new study, 
“The Combination in 
CHEMICALS That 
Counts Most,” shows 
this area’s advantages 
for chemical plants. 
We will mail you a 
copy upon request. 











THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
83 PUBLIC SQUARE 


CHERRY 4200 





ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


Copyright 1949, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
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Snow Bound 





There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 


insurance needs 





i. the Merrimac Valley at 
East Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
stands the seventeenth century 
farmhouse pictured above. More 
than two hundred and fifty years 
ago, its hand-hewn, fifteen-inch 
beams were raised into place by the great-great- 
grandfather of John Greenleaf Whittier. The 
beloved New England poet was born in the old 
homestead on December 17, 1807. 


Here, while his father worked the farm, the poet 
spent impressionable boyhood years—-wandering 
barefoot through the fields and forests ‘“‘where 
the whitest lilies blow, where the freshest berries 
grow.” Here, in the huge farm kitchen, can still 
be seen the great fireplace and simple furnishings 
described in “Snow Bound.” 





‘s|| Though he possessed a brilliant and retentive 


mind, Whittier was no early genius. It was only 
in later life, after a successful struggle to educate 


' himself, and after years of writing effort, that he 


achieved the classic simplicity of style displayed 
in “Snow Bound.” This best-known Whittier 
poem, written when the poet was fifty-eight, is a 
memorial tribute to his childhood home and the 
family household which he loved. 


The love of home is a deeply felt emotion, and 
the confidence which well-planned property in- 
surance brings adds greatly to the family head’s 
enjoyment of his fireside. 


x THE HOME « 
SPrsuwrance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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-found British papers “inferior to none.” 
But it unearthed enough journalistic sin 
to suggest that a watchdog Press Coun- 
cil (of twenty newsmen and five laymen) 
might stand guard against any news slant- 
ing or oversensationalism in the dailies. 
That was the proposal which touched off 
the fiery if somewhat sporting scrap in 
Commons. 

*Publie Right’: Speaking for the La- 
bor government, which wants a Press 
Council, Commons majority leader Her- 
bert Morrison snorted that some papers 
had garbled the commission report itsel! 
so that the press seemed completely ex- 
onerated. He quoted The Daily Graphic: 
“Royal Commission rejects state control— 
British press is vindicated.” An opposition 
M.P. interrupted: “What did The [Social- 
ist] Daily Herald say?” The Commons 
chamber echoed laughter as Morrison 
sputtered: “I have not got it by me.” 

What opponents of the commission 
claim is that the burgeoning Socialist 
administration simply wants to muzzle 
the largely anti-Socialist press. In the 
Commons debate, Socialist Morrison an- 
swered by hurling back a quote, ironically 
from Tory Brendan Bracken of The Fi- 
nancial Times, that “the freedom of the 
press is a right of the public and not a 
right of the press.” Haydn Davies, a 
Socialist lawmaker and himself a news- 
man-on-leave (from The Star) warned 
against a trend toward monopoly. This 
was one point on which the commission 
did vindicate the press. Former Daily 
Express editor Beverley Baxter snapped: 
“I have a great admiration for Mr. Haydn 
Davies because he stayed in the boat 
after it had sunk.” 

Finally, without even a formal vote. 
the motion passed instructing the press to 
“give effect to the commission’s conclu- 
sions.” If the press doesn’t, the govern- 
ment may force it to, Morrison implied. 
The Tories did not challenge the vote. 

Reaction in the press, which is almost 
certain to set up its own council anyway. 
was swift. The liberal Manchester Guard- 
ian liked the idea of a council and sug- 
gested that “the newspapers will be wise 
to accept” it. But Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Express cried that Morrison was against 
“too much freedom in Britain” and The 
Daily Telegraph protested “with alarm.” 
The ribald Daily Mirror (the world’s 
biggest daily) resented the thought that 
sensationalism was not nice: “The Daily 
Mirror is a sensational newspaper . . . 
We shall go on being sensational to the 
best of our ability.” 


Nose for News 


When mysterious garliclike fumes last 
week clouded Los Angeles, The Miami 
Herald snickered in typical anti-Cali- 
fornia glee. The Herald’s headline: Looky 
—LOS ANGELES SMELLS! EVEN THE NATIVES 
NOTICE IT. 
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— TRANSITION 


Bern: To actress-swimmer EsTHER WIL- 
LIAMS, 26, and her husband, radio an- 
nouncer BEN Gace, 31, their first child, 
a 7-pound 8-ounce son named Benjamin 
Stanton; in Santa Monica, Calif., Aug. 6. 
PTo Mrs. VAN H. Seacraves (“Sistie” 
Dall), 22, daughter of Anna Roosevelt 
Boettiger and her first husband, Curtis 
Dall, a 9-pound 1-ounce son named Nich- 
olas Delano; in Portland, Ore., Aug. 7; 
making Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt a 
great-grandmother. 


Divorced: Mrs. ANNA ROOSEVELT BOET- 
riGER, 43, daughter of the late President, 
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Anna Roosevelt: Single again 


and Joun BoetticeEr, 49, public-relations 
vice president; in Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. 1. 


Divoreing: Screen actress INGRID BEeRG- 
MAN, 32, announced in Rome, Aug. 5, 
that she would seek an immediate divorce 
from her doctor-husband Prrer Linp- 
STROM and retire from the screen follow- 
ing completion of her present film. The 
announcement made no mention of her 
Italian director, Rosertro Rossecvint, 
with whom her name has been linked. 


Birthday: QUEEN Evizasetu, her 49th, 
in London, Aug. 4. Accompanied by King 
George V1, Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret, and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
she attended the American Pulitzer Prize- 
winning play “Harvey.” 

> In honor of HeErsert Hoover’s 75th 
birthday Aug. 10, Congress unanimously 
approved a resolution extending “cordial 
birthday greetings” to the former Presi- 
dent. 


Died: Dr. Homer B. HuLBERT, 87, one- 
time adviser to the former Emperor of 
Korea and an authority on the Far East; 
in Seoul, Korea (where he had arrived last 
week to “spend the rest of my life”), 
Aug. 5. 

> Mrs. SUMNER WELLES, wife of the 
former United States Under Secretary of 
State; in Lausanne, Switzerland, Aug. 8. 
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TIME-MASTER and MEMOBELT change all 
ideas about dictating machines! 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, with its 
plastic MEMOBELT, is a whole new con- 
ception, an entirely new kind of dictating 
machine. You just can’t compare it with 
any other dictating method or machine. 

The amazing TIME-MASTER has 
caught the imagination of those who 
never before used a dictating machine. 

Only 4'4" high and the size of a 
letterhead, the TIME-MASTER was made 
possible by a new and exclusive record- 
ing medium, the MEMOBELT, which 
records with amazing clarity and uni- 
formity. Five of them can be mailed in 
a standard business envelope for 3¢. 
They are so inexpensive they can be 
discarded (or filed) after one use. 

Never before has any dictating ma- 
chine or recording medium offered so 
quick. so easy, so inexpensive a means 
of getting your thinking on paper. If you 
ever hoped for a dictating machine so 
simple to operate. so engineered with 
safeguards that you virtually can't make 
a mistake, you ve found it in the TIME- 
MASTER! 


TIME-MASTER simplicity, MEMO- 


—DICTAPHONE 


| Electronie Dictation 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines. 


(*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


BELT clarity and the tiny new Magie- 
Ear have changed the psychology of 
secretaries about dictating machines. 
Your secretary will love TIME-MASTER 
because it helps get her work done faster 
and with less effort. 

Test the TIME-MASTER in vour own 
office without anv obligation except to 
vourself. Call your local Dictaphone rep- 
resentative or fill in the coupon. 





Only the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER offers all this: 


1. Streamlined beauty, only 414" 
high, letterhead size. 2. Uniformly 
clear recording and reproduction. 3. 
Uniform back-spacing. rapid place 
finding. 4. Simple. automatic, fool- 
proof operation. 5. Mailable, filable, 
expendable one-time-use MEMO- 
BELTS, lowest cost plastic medium. 
6. Nationwide service, Dictaphone 
dependability. 


Dic taphone Corporation 


Dept. D-99, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


O) Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
0 Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 


Your Name 





Cc 





re bf 


Street Address 





City & Zens... 














THE ECONOMY: 
Back to Borrowing 


Federal monetary officials last week 
finally took their foot completely off the 
inflation brakes and stepped on the gas. 

The Treasury, after getting along for 
three years on tax revenues and the big 
cash surplus left from the war, began 
borrowing again.” The deficit-spending 
policy, department sources indicated, 
would continue. 

The Federal Reserve Board, which 
eliminated consumer credit controls this 
summer, made another cut in member- 
bank reserve requirements. By dropping 
reserves against demand deposits 2 per 
cent and time deposits | per cent, it 
freed $1,800,000,000 in bank reserves. 

Neither move would have an immedi- 
ate effect on business. The Federal deficit 
was hardly large enough to be a major in- 
flationary force, and while the decrease in 
reserve requirements made possible $10,- 
000,000,000 in new bank loans and in- 
vestinents, near-term expansion of that 
size seemed hardly likely. 

Although plentiful credit would keep 
interest rates low, the amount of borrow- 
ing would depend on the desire of busi- 
nessmen for credit and on the willingness 
of banks to lend. The usual summer up- 
turn in lending had been slow to’ appear. 
Bankers, however, last week reported a 
belated pickup in loan requests. 


AVIATION: 
Peace at Idlewild 


Last week the dapper figure of Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey entered the two-vear- 
old fight over Idlewild Airport, The bat- 
tle had staried when the Port of New 
York Authority took over Idlewild from 
New York City. When it announced that 
new leases—on its own stiff terms—would 
have to be negotiated, major airlines im- 
mediately dropped plans for moving to 
Idlewild. They continued to operate from 
overcrowded La Guardia Field. Since 
then the biggest commercial airport in the 
world had been grubbing along on in- 
frequent flights by foreign and one Ameri- 
can line (National). 

On July 29 the governor, with a de- 
termined but conciliatory mien, called 
representatives of both sides to his Al- 
bany office. After a thirteen-hour session 
he announced that progress had been 
made. Then, at 2:30 p.m. Aug. 4, Dewey 
resumed negotiations at his suite in the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, with sev- 
eral commissioners of the Port Authority 
and top men of four United States air- 
lines and one foreign holdout, British 

*It sold $1,000,000,000 in new 90-day bills and 
paid off a maturing issue of $802,000,000. This in- 


creased the government debt (now $254,200,000,000) 
by S198,000,000. 
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Overseas Airways. They were to meet 
until the issue was settled. 

Some 23 hours later, a tired, unshaven, 
and shirt-sleeved governor opened the 
door of the suite to waiting newsmen. 
The continuous session had done it, he 
announced jubilantly—the Authority and 
the airlines had signed an agreement. 
And, the governor said, “I wrote nearly 
every word of it.” 

The main points shaped up thus: The 
airlines will pay flat flight fees; there 
will be no sliding scale based on fre- 
quency of flights. Fees will be pegged to 
airport costs, increasing as the airport ex- 
pands. The Authority agreed to liberal 


where a golden spike united the first 
transcontinental railroad in 1869. Last 
week Ogden was the focal point of a bit- 
ter railroad dispute. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad went before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
charge that the Union Pacific had cre- 
ated a monopoly on traffic to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Since the golden spike went into its 
tie, the Union Pacific, with lines stretch- 
ing from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Coast, has controlled the “Ogden 
Gateway,” the best pass through the 
Wasatch Mountains to the Pacific North- 
west. Back in 1869 it didn’t mean much, 





N. Y¥. Daily Mirror 


Dewey's 23-hour conference ends two-year-old Idlewild dispute 


arbitration rules in the future, and _ it 
promised to seek legislation allowing it 
to be sued by the airlines (previously 
denied by law), And the Authority will 
go ahead with present building plans 
with larger ones to follow, 

Significantly the airlines which signed 
up—American Overseas, Pan American, 
Northwest, American, and the BOAC— 
all are now flying, or expect to fly soon, 
the Boeing Stratocruiser. Idlewild is the 
only airport in New York which can 
handle the big ship fully loaded. Even 
so, the rest of the airlines were expected 
to sign leases with the Authority soon. 


RAILROADS: 
D& RGW vs. the UP 


To the average railroad passenger, 
Ogden, Utah, is the place where he shifts 
his watch from Mountain to Pacific time 
or vice versa, depending on his direc- 
tion. A few may recall it as the spot 


but the area developed—helped consider- 
ably by UP money and credit—and car- 
loadings mounted rapidly. Potatoes, 
onions, sugar beets, wheat, fruit, lumber, 
ore, and other commodities have been 
flowing out of the region in increasing 
quantities, while steel and finished prod 
ucts have been moving in. 

Meanwhile, southeast of the gateway, 
the Rio Grande was operating almost 
exclusively in Colorado and Utah. It had 
come up from a_ shaky little narrow- 
gauge road, serving mining towns such 
as Leadville, Troublesome and Wagon 
Wheel Gap, to a 2,400-mile system, 2,000 
miles of which is now standard gauge. Its 
main line roughly paralleled the Union 
Pacific from Denver to Ogden; it termi- 
nated there, however, while the UP went 
on to the north and west. 

Until 1906 the Rio Grande maintained 
working agreements with roads to the 
east of Denver and with the UP west ol 
the Ogden gateway, for charging uni- 
form “through rates.” This enabled it to 
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Se conveniently located Roosevelt with its direct 


passageway to Grand Central Terminal and subways is within 
a few minutes from offices, theatres, clubs and shops. The food, 
service and appointments of this fine hotel are in keeping with 


friendly Hilton hospitality. Home of the renowned Roosevelt Grill. 





Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 








C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE ¢« THE STEVENS «+ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 









... another 
famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 


operation 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
THe STEVENS and 
Tue Patmer House 
In New York 
Tue Piaza and THe ROOSEVELT 


In Washington, D. C. 
THe MayFLoweER 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
THe Hitton HotTer 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hirton Horen 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tue Carine HiILtoN 
(Opening late in 1949) 
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Cheaper Buick: The new “special” series, at $1,872, or about $200 
less than the “supers,” features a combined bumper and grille, new 
fender treatment, and venti-ports in the hood rather than fenders. 


compete for freight movement in or out 
of UP’s Northwest backyard and across 
Utah and Colorado. 

Charges: But in 1906 the Union 
Pacific canceled the agreement. Since 
that time, the Rio Grande charged, the 
rival line has been operating a monop- 
oly on rail traffic originating or termi- 
nating beyond the Ogden gateway. The 
monopoly exists, its officials explained, 
because no shipper is going to pay 
higher charges to move his freight over 
the Rio Grande. 

For example, said the complainant, a 
potato grower in Idaho can move a car- 
load of potatoes via UP to Denver, then 
to Dallas by another road, for $282. But 
if he ships from Idaho to Ogden, trans 
fers to the Rio Grande, and then goes on 
to Texas, the charges—which must be 
based on local rates all the way—add up 
to $371. 

In its action the Rio Grande termed 
the rates a violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. It asked that joint 
through rates be established-to and from 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

President A. E. Stoddard of Union Pa- 
cific replied that the whole proposal was 
unwarranted: “It is an attempt by the 
D&RGW to invade a large territory built 
up and served exclusively by Union Pa- 
cific through the years by investment of 
millions of dollars.” 

Behind the Rio Grande’s petition lay 
the conviction that the Northwest is in 
for a long-range boom in the industrial 
and scientific fields—and continued prog- 
ress in agriculture and allied lines. Po- 
tential customers—such as Geneva Steel 
in Provo, Kennecott Copper’s new re- 
finery in Bingham District, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission's projected 
development near Arco, Idaho—will 
mean big business in years to come. The 
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Rio Grande is set to fight—through the 
ICC and Federal courts if necessary—for 
a share of that busines.. 


CONTRACTS: 


The Comptroller’s Spade 


Hell hath no tury like a government 
official whose functions have been 
usurped. Last week, five years after the 
deed, Comptroller General Lindsay C. 
Warren was still fuming—and with reason. 

The object of his wrath was the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944. This had 
given the war agencies authority to make 
final settlement of terminated contracts 
without waiting for an audit by the 
General Accounting Office. It had limited 
the functions of the comptroller general's 
staff to (1) seeing that actual payments 
agreed with the settlement and (2) in- 





International 


W arren is still mad 


vestigating those where there was reason- 
able evidence of fraud. 

Congress had passed the bill, over 
Warren’s objections, on the recommenda- 
tion of a special committee consisting of 
Bernard Baruch and John Hancock. The 
purpose was to allay fears of war con- 
tractors that the end of the war might 
catch them with huge blocks of funds 
tied up in partly finished contracts. After 
the first world war contract settlements 
had dragged on for twenty years. 

Last week Warren gave Congress an 
idea of what it had cost to disregard his 
advice. In auditing 9,195 contract settle- 
ments totaling $1,165,000,000, his office 
had discovered overpayments of more 
than $11,500,000. Of this amount, 
$6,280,000 appeared to be the result of 
outright fraud. Since fraud is far more 
difficult to discover after the settlement 
than before, Warren estimated that the 
actual loss to the government far exceeded 
this amount. 

Rebuttal: Officially the armed serv- 
ices’ reaction was “No comment.” Pri- 
vately they contended that Warren’s evi- 
dence was picayune and that the services 
had done a good job. With thousands of 
officers involved in contract settlement, 
they admitted that there had undoubtedly 
been some who were dishonest, others 
who were inexperienced. However offi- 
cials noted that: 
> Warren’s sample audit had included 
those contracts where there was the most 
reason (from tips, knowledge of the con- 
tractors’ previous records, and govern- 
ment investigations) to suspect overpay- 
ment or fraud. 
> Losses in this sample, including those 
from oversight or carelessness, were only 
1 per cent of the total contracts. 
> The quick-settlement provision had 
won better cooperation from manufac- 
turers during the war and had speeded 
the reconversion to peacetime production. 
> Four years after the end of hostilities 
Warren's office had still audited only a 
small sample of the contracts terminated. 


TEXTILES: 


A Bit of Good News 


Faces were a bit brighter, greetings 
heartier along Worth Street in New York. 
America’s textile marketing center had 
received a little good news, and in the 
textile business even a little good news 
was welcome. 

Of the major industries, textiles had 
been hit hardest in the postwar read- 
justment-recession. Average mill orders 
dropped from 22 weeks’ work in January 
1948 to less than four weeks in May 1949. 
Cotton consumption, a measure of manu- 
facturing activity, had dropped 30 per 
cent. Cotton-cloth prices were off as much 
as 54 per cent. 

Last week, however, prospects picked 
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This team moves mountains to speed you on your way 


A ton of earth every two seconds! That's 
the dirt-moving record when these Die- 
sel road builders go into action, and 
One reason is teamwork. Each Diesel 
does its special job efficiently and fast. 
Another reason is—Diesels can stay on 
the job long hours without breakdowns 
and overhauls, thanks to a special 
carbon-fighting chemical perfected for 
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RPM DELO Oil. This chemical cleans 
sticky gum and lacquer off engine parts, 
makes bearings and piston rings last 
longer. Other compounds in RPM DELO 
oil cut cylinder wear, resist sludging, 
stop corrosion and crankcase foaming 

. and make RPM DELO Oil a prime 
favorite wherever Diesels power Amet- 
ican industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 





They'll wheel their kids 


Wheelbarrows used to grow old fast. 





But this new kind minds neither work nor weather 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


This is the wheelbarrow that has ’em talking. 

Mom likes its good looks. Pop likes its light 
weight. But any aluminum wheelbarrow would 
be light, and good-looking. They’re talking 
about this one because something happened 
to make it Jast. 

That’s Alcoa’s department. 

The strength of this wheelbarrow was born 
in Alcoa research; in the painstaking trial-and- 


error of years of alloying the metal Its corrosion 


- ALCOA 





resistance was proved in panels buffeted by 
wind and weather, at Alcoa Test Stations from 
the Virginia Capes to Pitcairn Island. 

All this work, for a lowly wheelbarrow? 
Yes, for it permits us to say “Alcoa Aluminum 
Lasts!”... and back it up. That’s how we 
help to make better buys in aluminum... 
for you. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155H Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Sales offices in principal cities. 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 
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up. The National City Bank letter noted 
that “buyers stepped into the primary- 
goods markets for the largest purchases in 
over a year.” Some prices were up 4 per 
cent. The Daily News Record found that 
many mills were refusing further orders 
on certain types of gray goods for im- 
mediate delivery. They had more than 
they could handle. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Productivity: The trade journal Mill 
and Factory, after surveying 1,000 manu- 
facturing plants, said 530 companies re- 
ported that their workers were producing 
more than a year ago. Rising unemploy- 
ment, the companies said, had boosted 
their employes’ output, but 610 firms 
were still dissatisfied with the current 
rate. 

Insurance: The Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. of Chicago found that auto 
drivers under 25 had an accident rate 50 
per cent above average. Families with 
young drivers ought to pay “premiums 
almost double those charged the average 
driver,” the company added, , 

Stockholder: Motorola, Inc., Chicago 
television and radio manufacturer, took a 
stockholder, Edward Howell, a du Pont 
chemist, on a tour of its plant. It also 
gave him a television set and a one-week 
expense-paid vacation in Chicago. Motor- 
ola dubbed Howell its “stockholder of the 
year” for his prizewinning letter on the 
management’s policies. 

Tucker: Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
management engineers, told Tucker 
Corp. trustees that the company would 
need $71,000,000 more to start turning 
out cars, The company had never had 
more than $30,000,000 to work with. 

Oil: Texaco announced that some of 
its service stations would start selling 
oil for automatic transmissions. Texaco 
figures that in four years 90 per cent of 
all new cars will have automatic trans- 
missions. Refills, though needed only once 
a year, should then provide a 25,000,000- 
gallons-a-year market, as large as that for 
permanent-type antifreeze. 

Air-Conditioning: In Dayton, Ohio, of- 
ficials of Sears, Roebuck found fungus 
growing in the 4-inch layer of water on 
the store’s roof, which is part of the air- 
conditioning system. After clearing with 
the city health officials, Sears now gets 
tid of the fungus by keeping ducks on 
the roof: 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Indoor Color Shots: The Eastman Ko- 
dak Co, has developed an indoor Koda- 
color film for the casual cameraman. It 
can be used with ordinary floodlight or 
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“So you think 


ACCOUNTING COSTS 


can‘t be cut... 





““Here’s how we simplified 


Accounts Receivable — 


and chopped costs in half! 





“MOUNTING OFFICE COSTS troubled us in 
our Accounts Receivable Department. 
We were adding clerks out of proportion 
to our increase in accounts. End-of-month 
peak loads meant costly overtime pay- 
ments. It was time for action! 





“NO POSTED LEDGER ... and no accounting 
machines! Now we enter charges by 
merely filing invoices in visible account 
pockets — removing and stamping them 
“paid” as checks arrive. Clerks handle 


twice as many accounts... even do 
routine credit authorizing safely! 


ae FOR THIS 












“Kolect-A-Matic Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan” 


Here’s a detailed description of SUIAP operating features and money- 
saving advantages. Also available from your Remington Rand office: 
authoritative studies of Simplified Installment Accounting Systems. Call 
today, or write on your business letterhead to Systems Div., Room 1160, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., for free copy of Book No. KD-253. 


Reminglon Rand 


a THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS systems —__/ 
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“PROCESS-FLOW CHART submitted by 
Remington Rand Systems Specialist 
showed us how to eliminate needless 
steps with SUJAP —the revolutionary 
Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan. 
Our auditors approved it wholeheartedly. 
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can devote himself to closer follow-up on 
delinquencies . . . which are signaled 
visibly for his prompt attention. And 
Remington Rand installed the complete 
new system without getting in our way— 
even trained our clerks to use it.” 


FREE BROCHURE ——_-, 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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clear flash illumination. No extra filters 
are necessary for indoor -shots with the 
new film, 

Money Mitt: The Regina Glove Co. 
of Brooklyn is manufacturing the Money 
Mitt, a pair of gloves with a small, zip- 
pered pocket built into the palm of the 
left-hand glove. The compartment is 
large enough to carry change, a key, 
and a few bills. The firm plans to put 
the pocket into children’s mittens this 
fall, 

Canstretcher: The Samson Metals Co. 
of Miami Beach has come up with a 
paint-mixing aid called the Canstretcher. 
It’s a metal sleeve extension which fits 
into the groove on top of a gallon paint 
can, adding one third more capacity to 
the container. Painters may now mix and 
thin in a single container without slop- 
ping over the sides. 

Book Pad: Designed for students and 
others who take notes while reading, the 
Tatch-a-Pad is being marketed by the 
Beaux Arts Publishing Co., of Chicago. 
It consists of a note pad and a metal base 
which clamps on the cover of a book. 
Another clamp is provided to hold either 
a pen or a pencil. 

Spillproof Shakers: The Central Equip- 
ment Co., of Chicago has combined salt 
and pepper shakers in a metal yoke with 
spring covers, making it impossible to 
spill the contents if tipped over. A touch 
of the finger exposes either shaker, 


ISRAEL: 


Reality Bears Down 


On July 26 some 400 Israeli, chanting 
“Bread and Work,” broke into the court- 
yard of the Knesset (Parliament) build- 
ing in Tel Aviv and battled the police 
guarding the area. The same day The 


New York Herald Tribune’s Israel corre-.- 


spondent reported that at least 15,000 of 
the new republic’s population were seek- 





Twins in the Air: The B-36, world’s largest bomber, 
slides into formation behind its cargo counterpart, 
the Consolidated Vultee XC-99, world’s largest land- 
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The Money Mitt 


ing American visas. A New York Times 
reporter visiting one of the 30 camps 
housing 66,000 immigrants found the in- 
habitants “enveloped in a hopeless idle- 
ness . . . too tired and disillusioned to 
understand that the state is new, funds 
inadequate .. .” 

Harsh economic realities seemed to be 
closing in on the fifteen-month-old Israeli 
republic. It was overpopulated and un- 
der capitalized. At the beginning of the 
year, immigrants were arriving at the rate 
of 225,000 annually, while homes were 
going up for only 90,000 of the number. 
Unless foreign—meaning American—capi- 
tal was poured in, or the rate of immigra- 
tion drastically slowed, the new state was 
in danger of becoming a vast slum, with 
each arrival depressing an already low 
standard of living. 

Alarmed by the effect in foreign lands 
of reports of this situation, the Israeli 
finance ministry called in reporters late 
last month and scoffed at predictions of 
the collapse of the Israeli economy. In 


the first half of 1949, $60,000,000 had 
been invested in Israel, said a spokesman, 
with dollar investments alone averaging 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 monthly. A 
sudden drop in immigration—from 30,500 
persons in March to 16,400 in June—was 
additional cause for comfort. 

Capital Needs: To sustain this opti- 
mism, Israel would need far more capital 
than it was getting, however. Robert R. 
Nathan, consulting economist for the 
Jewish agency, had estimated the repub- 
lic’s need at somewhere around $2,000,- 
000,000 in the next four years. To date 
the biggest shot in the arm had been the 
United States Government’s loan of 
$100,000,000 through the Export-Import 
Bank. But even this sum, lent partly for 
political reasons, was fast being erased by 
the need. Today the unallocated portion 
has shrunk to $49,000,000. 

The Bank of America also had agreed 
to lend Israel $15,000,000 to buy land. 
Another large investor was the 32-year- 
old American-financed Palestine Eco- 
nomic Corp., but its assets totaled only 
$6,250,000 at the end of 1948, with an- 
other $15,000,000 to come as new stock 
is sold. 

Large private investments were still 
slow to develop. New businesses, accord- 
ing to the Official Gazette, were generally 
capitalized at around $3,000, with only a 
few going above $30,000. A_ speaker 
warned the Tel Aviv Commercial Club 
that 200 American businessmen, repre- 
senting an investment potential of $100- 
000,000, had visited the country and left, 
without signing any contracts. The Re- 
search Institute of America reported that 
an estimated 70 large projects, capitalized 
at $500,000 apiece and over, had been 
postponed. 

Last week, recognizing that it must 
attract American investors, the Israeli 
administration was pressing hard to legis- 
late inducements for foreign business. 
Among the measures: (1) municipal tax 


International 


based plane. The XC-99, now being tested in Texas, 
is designed to carry 400 fully equipped troops or 
50 tons of cargo at more than 300 miles per hour. 
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Keep “on top” of the price situation. 
Announce new or special prices, 
make bids, stay abreast of swiftly 
changing markets with action- 
getting telegrams. Telegrams 
beat competition—provide im- 
mediate, “‘on record’’ notice. 


m WESTER? } 
WExtos a 


Keep ‘‘on top” of collections by telegram. 
Overdue accounts will pay you 
first—when reminded by Western 
Union. The urgency of a telegram 
stimulates action yet never irri- 
tates. Telegrams get quick re- 
ports on credit inquiries, too. 


TO KEEP "ON TOP" OF YOUR BUSINESS 













. -» AHEAD OF COMP 





Keep “on top” with your acknowledg- 
ments. Prompt replies by tele- 
gram on orders, inquiries, 
adjustments, can keep you tops in 
customers’ eyes. A telegram con- 
veys special attention, paves the 
way for additional sales. 











Keep “on top” of sales promotions— 
in today’s buyer’s market. Re- 
member that now customers are 


more selective .. . they have to 
be sold again—even though pres- 
ent purchasing power is actually 
higher than a year ago. 


KEEP AHEAD of competition for today’s ‘‘reluctant’’ dollar with 


*“‘book’’ telegrams. . . 


an identical message sent simultaneously to 


a list of customers. All you do is supply one message and a list of 
addressees ... Western Union does all the rest for you. 


MORE WAYS TO KEEP “ON TOP” WITH TELEGRAMS 


1. Reservations—To confirm hotel 
and travel reservations. 

2. Orders—Solicit or place orders. 
Telegrams provide written rec- 
ord, are legally binding. 


3. Daily Operations— Make re- 
ports, contact salesmen or the 
trade, speed business in general. 

4. Shipments— Advise of arrival or 
departure. 





| | WOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, ] 
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GETS ACTION...LIKE A.. 


TELEGRAM 









Let a Western Union Representative call and ex- 
plain—with actual case histories—how telegrams 
can help solve your sales promotional problems, 

assist you in the daily conduct of your business. 
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Monster on the Move! 


Railroads are not called upon every 
day to move such spectacular loads 
as this — but they stand ready at any 
time to carry anything which is mov- 
able, anywhere that the tracks run. 

These railroad tracks are a very 
special sort of highway — a steel high- 
way on which the great bulk of the 
country’s commerce is carried safely, 
surely, dependably, and at low cost. 

Because we have these special 
highways of steel, it is possible to 
move all sorts of loads, in any quan- 
tity, without congesting the regular 
public highways, or breaking them 
down, or adding to the cost of build- 
ing them and keeping them in repair. 

These railroad tracks were built, 
and are maintained, not by taxpayers’ 
dollars but by the railroads them- 
selves. Just on the improvement of 
these tracks and the trains which run 
over them, the railroads have spent 


ie i ia 


of more than $500,000,000 a year — 
of their own money. And since World 
War II, they have invested more than 
3 billion dollars in the things that 
make railroads even more efficient, 
even safer, even more serviceable. 

The result is a unique, all-purpose 
steel highway network —one that 
places no burden upon either the 
public treasury or the public high- 
ways — but, rather, helps to lessen 
the strain on the taxpayers and to 
reduce the congestion and burden on 
the highways. 





during the past 25 years, an average seins aac 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR Jj 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. ) 
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exemptions for new buildings, (2) waiv- 
ing of customs duties on certain types of 
machinery, and (3) generous amortiza- 
tion provisions to manufacturers, allowing 


_them to write off the cost of their plants 


in eight years. 

Problems: But diminishing the effect 
of the inducements were certain hard- 
and-fast facts of Israeli economics and 
politics: 

P One of the strongest trade unions in 
the world (86 per cent of Israeli workers 
belong to it), plus inflation and the ex- 
pense of cradle-to-grave social security, 
had brought Israeli wages for highly 
skilled workers to a peak of $90 weekly. 
At the same time, partly because of out- 
moded facilities, partly because of inex- 
perience, Israeli labor is only one half as 
productive as British and one fifth as pro- 
ductive as American. As a result the cost 
of an Israeli product is relatively high, 
making competition in the world market 
difficult. An over-all wage cut last month 
of $6.78 weekly, voted by the govern- 
ment and agreed to by the union, is being 
resisted by the leftist Mapam and Com- 
munist Parties. 

P Ordinary costs of doing business are 
higher than in the United States. For 
example, there are only 12,000 telephones 
in all Israel, or 14 per 1,000 population, 
compared with 242 per 1,000 in the 
United States. To carry on _ business, 
managers often therefore have to get 
around the country in person. 

> The government is committed to social- 
ism. It is the mild British Labor Party 
variety; nevertheless Premier Ben-Gurion 
has tempered practicality with calls for 
socialism “in our generation.” Posts, tele- 
graphs, telephones, railroad, radio, and 
natural resources are already in the hands 
of the state. 

> The principal opposition party, the 
Mapam, views private investment as a 
necessary evil. As Israel’s economic prob- 
lems multiply and unemployment mounts, 
a leftward swing is not impossible. In 
that case foreign investors might find 
themselves dealing with a suspicious gov- 
ernment. 

> Dominating the entire Israeli economy 
is the Histadrut—the labor movement. As 
a trade union, Histadrut helps to set 
wages and operates the official employ- 
ment bureau. Moreover it is the owner- 
manager of 15 to 20 per cent of Israeli 
industry. As employer, it controls con- 
struction and the manufacture of plate 
glass, ceramics, and shoes. It owns the 
country’s largest cement factory and 
markets a large percentage of the agri- 
cultural goods. Seven of the twelve Cab- 
inet ministers, the Speaker of Parliament, 
and the Prime Minister were or are 
Histadrut members. Some private busi- 
nessmen express fear that in competing 
for a limited supply of import licenses or 
bidding on government contracts, Hista- 
drut would have an advantage. 
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Wrong Diagnosis, Wrong Remedy 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE Administration’s diagnosis of 

this (and every other) recession 
and its suggested cure are based on an 
ultra-Keynesian ideology. Recessions 
or depressions, the Administration now 
implies (following Keynes, who was 
following Marx), are caused by a 
falling off or deficiency of consumer 
buying power, especially of 
worker buying power. 
Therefore the cure is sim- 
ple. Have the government 
pump more buying power 
into the system: force up 
wage rates further, launch 
still more “public works,” 
spend the taxpayers’ money 
lavishly, run into deficits, 
expand credit, and print 
more money. 

The government’s own official sta- 
tistics now discredit its analysis and 
its remedies. What happened in the 
first half of this year? Did workers’ 
incomes drop? No, concedes Mr, Tru- 
man in his midyear economic report: 
“Real earnings generally were main- 
tained.” Then did total consumer in- 
come drop? No, again: “Personal 
income of consumers after taxes de- 
creased only about 1 per cent from 
the level of the last half of 1948. 
Since consumers’ prices dropped 2 
per cent, real income did not change 
significantly.” 


iw the government neglect to run 
D into deficits? Still no, “Cash pay- 
ments by the Federal government ran 
at a rate more than 20 per cent higher 
than in the first half of 1948... All 
governmental units combined showed 
a cash deficit in the first half of 1949 
at a seasonably adjusted annual rate 
of $2,400,000,000, in contrast to a 
surplus at a rate of $12,100,000,000 
in the corresponding period of 1948.” 
Yet the government’s proposed 
remedies today are a still further 
boost in wages “to maintain the pur- 
chasing power of workers,” “positive 
actions . . . to enlarge consumer pur- 
chasing power,” bigger government 
spending, and bigger deficits. Cuts 
are to be made at only two points— 
prices and profits. “While price re- 
ductions are desirable,” says Mr. Tru- 
man, “they should not be attained at 
the expense of wage cutting . . . Busi- 
nessmen have a great opportunity to 











maintain production and sales volume 
by adjusting prices downward, even 
at the cost of temporarily reduced 
profits.” 

The Administration, in short, has 
two distinct sets of economic prin- 
ciples—one for prices and the exact 
reverse for wages. It sees that exces- 
sive prices reduce volume 
of sales. But it refuses to 
admit that for precisely the 
same reasons excessive 
wage rates create unem- 
ployment. As the leading 
element in costs, excessive 
wage rates must either force 
up prices to the point where 
sales volume drops, or wipe 
out profit margins. 

In the first three months 
of this year profits of manufacturing 
corporations after taxes averaged 
about 6 cents in every dollar of sales. 
Not a very fat margin to tamper with, 
even if it were uniform, But this 6- 
cent average concealed a_ variation 
between industries ranging from 10.3 
cents in petroleum and coal products 
down to 2.2 cents in leather products. 
And it concealed, of course, far wider 
variations among particular firms. 

When profits are reduced, there- 
fore, even “temporarily,” it doesn’t 
mean that businessmen accept a nar- 
rower uniform profit margin. It means 
that the profits of the marginal firms 
are wiped out altogether. They turn 
into losses. Losses force shutdowns. 
It is this that creates unemployment. 
This unemployment means that the 
total income and purchasing’ power 
of the wage earners is not increased 
but drastically reduced by excessively 
high wage rates. The Administration’s 
wage-boosting policy can only _in- 
tensify the very unemployment and 
recession that it is supposed to combat. 


“FP\HE only ultimate source of sus- 
tained profits,” says the Presi- 
dent, “is sustained employment and 
purchasing power.” This puts the cart 
before the horse. The truth the Ad- 
ministration has forgotten is that the 
only ultimate source of sustained em- 
ployment and purchasing power is 
sustained profits. You do not achieve 
full employment by destroying the 
rewards and incentives of the very 
people who provide employment. 
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Maryland Radio Station Manager | 
Purchases Air Conditioning 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“For studio use, we needed really depend- 
able, quiet-running air 
that’s why we selected Frigidaire,” savs 
H. P. Nesbitt, general manager of WNAV 
and WNAV-FM, the Capital Broadcasting 
Station, Annapolis, Md. “The sound level 
of our Frigidaire Air Conditioning is so 
low that it never interferes with our 
programs. 

“Our local Frigidaire dealer, Annapolis 
L tilities, Ine., has been more than he ‘Ipful 
in engineering this installation for us. 


| To meet vour needs, 
iy Frigidaire offers the most 

7 > complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 

ar conditioning equip- 

—= ment in the industry. 


Call your Frigidaire 


dealer, Or write Frigid- | 





aire Division of General 
Central S / 


Air Condit =a Votor s. Davton 1, Ohio, 
FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products: 
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Trustworthy Selections 


With the slogan “A book club you can 
trust,” the Christian Herald, non-denom- 
inational Protestant monthly, started a 
campaign in January to circulate books 
“in the old American tradition.” This 
week, looking back over their first half 
year, the editors found that they had 
twice the market needed to break even. 

“With the Christian Herald ‘Family 
Bookshelf,” Ford Stewart, Herald pub- 
lisher, explained, “you know your teen- 
age sons and daughters won't find a fast 
seduction in the middle of your latest 
novel.” 

Selections so far have included Loula 
Grace Erdman’s “Lonely Passage,” Gladys 
“Stillmeadow,” Bertram Brook- 
ers “The Robber,” and Zane Grey's 
“Deer Stalker.” Most are light fiction, 
some with a religious theme. Sample 
blurb: ~ . With quiet charm it com- 
forts the heart and sings across the soul 
like a brook that fills a meadow with 
springtime beauty.” Special book divi- 
dends have included an anthology entitled 
“The World’s Great Madonnas.” 

Herald editors sent announcements of 
the opening of the book club to thei 
600,000 readers. To date 15,000 have 
joined, and 50,000 books have been sold 
at $2.50 to $3. Like the regular Herald 
circulation, 90 per cent of the sales are 
in small towns, Publishers expressed in- 
terest in the project from the beginning 
and by now are willing to expurgate 
profanity or unnecessary realism to suit 
the two Christian Herald judges, Dr. 
Daniel Poling and Clarence Hall, who, 
with Drew Pearson, Bess Streeter Ald- 
rich, and Edwin Balmer, make the final 
selections. 

Next month the editors plan a new 
circulation campaign, and by the end of 
the year they predict that the book club 
will not only be breaking even but mak- 
ing money. Proceeds will go to the Chris- 
tian Herald’s four charities—the Bowery 
home tor 


Taber's 


mission, two orphanages and a 
retired ministers, 


The Battle Joined 


Czechoslovakia’s first test between the 
Communist government and the Vatican 
on the recent papal decree excommuni- 
cating Communists (Newsweek, July 


25) came last week as both sides brought ' 


out their strongest weapons. 

The story came in a dispatch from the 
official radio station in Prague. In the 
little town of Sebranice, 90 miles east of 
Prague, the story went, a 67-year-old 
woman named Zofie Paclikova lay dying 
of pneumonia. The family summoned a 
priest, the Rev. Alois Fajstl. 

The priest asked her if she belonged 
to the Communist Party. When she told 
him that she did, Father Fajstl declared 


RELIGION 








Acme 


No statement 


Bishop O'Hara: 


that, according to the papal decree, 
Communists and their collaborators were 
excommunicated. He refused to admin- 
ister the last rites, 

Only when, “in mortal fear”’—as_re- 
ported in the dispatch—the woman sent 
her son to Communist Party headquar- 
ters to turn in her card, would the priest 
administer the sacrament, 

Later the woman recovered and _re- 
ported the incident. Last week the Czech 
Government announced that the priest, 
who refused to relate his conversation 
with the woman on the ground that it 
was a confessional secret, was sentenced 
to eight years in prison on a charge of 
treason. 
> In Rumania, the Communist-led govern- 
ment gave all Roman Catholic welfare 
organizations fifteen days in which to 
wind up their affairs, asserting that the 
state, which last year nationalized Cath- 
olic hospitals, schools, and charities, now 
performed all welfare functions. The 
1,400 nuns and 100 monks working in 
the orders were told by the government 
that they could retire to three cloisters 
and two monasteries set aside for them. 
enter old-age homes, or quit clerical life 
and register for regular jobs at local em 
ployment bureaus, 

Newsmen tried to reach the papal 
chargé d'affaires in Bucharest, the Most 
Rev. Gerald P. O'Hara, an American who 
once was bishop in the Savannah-Atlanta 
diocese and who was denounced by Ru- 
manian officials in May for his political 
activities. His aides said he did not wish 
to make a statement. But the Vatican 
announced that Bishop O'Hara had not 
been able to exercise his official func- 
tions “for some time.” 

The United States State Department, 
along with the British Foreign Office, 
promptly protested that Rumania’s act 
violated the “human rights” section of 
its peace treaty with the Allies. 


Newsweek 
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BASEBALL: 


Another Wild One 


Every time that Maurice McDermott 
cranked up a pitch, the batter had to be 
ready to jump for his life. A 19-year-old, 
starved-looking slat (158 pounds on 6 
feet 3% inches), he walked 35 men in only 
23 innings of American League work last 
Season and was shipped off to Scranton. 
But at least one opposing manager, Lou 
Boudreau of Cleveland, didn’t think he 
had seen the last of the left-hander: “If 
he ever learns to get that stuff over the 
plate, he will be rough.” 

Last week McDermott was still using 
more pitches than he should. In eight 
starts through Aug. 7 since the Boston 
Red Sox recalled him on June 12, he 
had averaged five walks a game. Over 
the same stretch, however, he had al- 
lowed only twenty runs. He had gone 
the full route six times and had scored 
five victories. Last week, against a Cleve- 
land club that had taken a 1-0 decision 
away from him the first time, McDermott 
pitched a seven-strikeout shutout. 

When McDermott joined the Red Sox, 
they were bogged in the second division. 
They entered this week only one and a 
half games out of second place after 
winning their 25th game in 32 tries when 
Mel Parnell shut out Detroit for his six- 
teenth triumph of the season. Parnell, a 
rehabilitated wild man himself (News- 





SPORTS 





WEEK, May 30), had accounted for six of 
the victories. Six more were evenly shared 
by McDermott and 20-year-old Chuck 
Stobbs. Some experts thought the pitch- 
ing help that Boston’s sluggers had been 
waiting for since 1946 might still be a 
bit too young, but Boudreau somberly 
wasn't counting on it: “McDermott is the 
best-looking thing since Feller.” 


WALKING: 


Lonely Glory 


At scattered points it almost seemed 
that headlong Americans were taking 
fresh interest in their most neglected 
means of locomotion—shanks’ mare: 

P At Provo, Utah, no less than 4,800 
Westerners joined the annual hike up 
12,008-foot Mount Timpanogos in the 
Wasatch Range. A surprised Forest Serv- 
ice official called it “the biggest mass 
climb of a major peak in department his- 
tory.” From the end of the tree-shaded 
pavement in Provo (4,549 feet above sea 
level) to Emerald Lake (10,000 feet up), 
about half of the participants quit. One 
of three girls who fainted later reported: 
“The mountain just spun round and 
round me. It was quite a show.” The 
1,559 who finished the four-hour trudge 
to the top (including 72-year-old William 
Flanagan and 7-year-old Vickie Edwards) 
received only a “Timp button.” But Prof. 
Eugene Roberts of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, who led the first such hike in 


Reuterphoto-European 


Loser Winner? The above picture shows Hornet III (inside) ap- 

parently nosing out High Stakes in a recent British race. Judge 

Valcolm Hancock, unimpressed, named High Stakes the winner. 
’ . I . & . 

Jockey Club stewards disagreed with Hancock but said that under 

present rules they couldn't change his decision. What they would 

do to the rules, according to reports last week, was another matter. 
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County of San Diego Hospital! 
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PABCO GRIP-TREAD 


MASTIPAVE 


Non-Slip —Wet or Dry 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


“Before we installed Pabco Grip- 
Tread wwrtee aml says D. R. Sloan, 
Superintendent, Edgemoor Farm, 
County of San Diego, California,“we 
had considerable trouble with frac- 
tures due to patients slipping on 
concrete floors. Mastipave has en- 
tirely eliminated these accidents. 
For this feature alone, Mastipave has 
paid for itself. 

“The nurses and attendants speak 
very highly about Grip-Tread 
Mastipave, especially its ease and 
comfort underfoot. Low mainte- 
nance cost is a big factor, as €* 
once Mastipave floors are Nite 
waxed, very little attention /,’  - 
need be given them.” / 


EVERY BUILDING NEEDS ay 
PABCO MASTIPAVE # 
For 25 years, the Nation’s blue chip 
industries, public carriers, hospi- 
tals, public school systems have 
demonstrated that Pabco Mastipave 
rap costs little, looks good, wears 
/ evenbetter! Grip-Tread is sold 
in roll goods only—regu- 
lar Mastipave is available 
in roll goods and tiles. 
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Absorbine Jr. 





® Athlete’s Foot? For- 
tunately, there is some- 
thing you can do about it 

.. something that has proved 
successful in 3 out of 4 cases, 
tested clinically under strictly 
controlled conditions! 

It’s the ““Wet-Dry” action of 
Absorbine Jr., which works two 
ways to help bring relief! 

First, the “‘wetting’’ action of 
Absorbine Jr. cleanses the area of 
infection by removing dead skin 
and dissolving perspiration-prod- 
ucts on which Athlete’s Foot 
micro-organisms thrive. This al- 
lows the active ingredients in 
Absorbine Jr. to contact and kill 
all the Athlete’s Foot micro- 
organisms it can reach. 


“é , 


Second, its “‘drying”’ action be- 
tween the toes inhibits the growth 
of infecting micro-organisms. Yes, 
Absorbine Jr.’s ““Wet-Dry” action 
helps to heal open cracks and 
promotes regrowth of a smooth 
unbroken skin barrier against 
reinfection! 

Get your Absorbine Jr. at any 
drugstore .. . $1.25 a bottle. 


Caution: In severe cases it is not pos- 
sible for Absorbine Jr. to reach and 
kill all of the Athlete’s Foot micro- 
organisms. If your case persists after 
using Absorbine Jr. as directed, see 
your doctor. 


Guard Against Reinfection. Don’t share 
towels or bathmats. Boil socks at 
least 15 minutes to kill the micro- 
organisms. 


















Look for cracks between your toes tonight. When 
cracks appear, it means that Athlete’s Foot micro- 
organisms can strike. It’s time for Absorbine Jr. 


| 


Swab with cotton soaked in Absorbine Jr. Its 
“wetting”? action removes flaky patches of dead 
skin and dissolves stale perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot micro-organisms thrive. 





“Rinse” between the toes with Absorbine Jr. full 
strength. Its rapidly evaporating ingredients dry 
the skin between the toes to inhibit growth of 
Athlete’s Foot micro-organisms. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Lyman House, Montreal 


ABSORBINE JR. 





SPORTS 


1912, considered everyone well repaid: 
“It’s good for a man to stand upon at 
least one mountaintop once a year.” 

> In Japan a former Cornell cross-coun- 
try runner named Lou Gregory went up 
12,400-foot Mount Fuji in two hours and 
five minutes—a record. 

P At Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Henry 
Laskau of New York, journeying more 
than three times farther than he had ever 
gone competitively, won a 38-mile walk. 

Heel-and-Toe: In the latter part of 
the last century, walking competition was 
big enough to support amateur and pro- 
fessional divisions; people even paid to 
watch the pros. Last week Laskau had no 
illusions about the possibility of another 
boom soon for the rump-swinging, heel- 
and-toe, locked-knee gait that is un- 
questionably difficult but makes a man 
look like a busybody in panic. 

Only six starters lined up against the 
32-vear-old Laskau for the Warrensburg- 
to-Saratoga Springs race July 31. After 
bustling 38 miles in five hours and 58.01 
minutes along hilly roads that blistered 
both feet, he put on a showy 100-yard 
finishing spurt—but the finish was wit- 
nessed by a crowd that Laskau himself 
estimated at only 50 persons, some of 
them probably passers-by. 

Even Laskau had only a shudder for 
the sport when it was first recommended 
to him. In 1946 he discovered that three 
and a half years of Army service (includ- 
ing the Hiirtgen Forest battle) had added 
half a minute to his prewar running time 
for a mile. But when a friend suggested 
walking events “it sounded awful. I knew 
that a walker couldn’t even practice with- 
out having people in the park laugh at 
him.” 

In his first competitive try, a 10-miler, 
the wiry Laskau won. After only three 
races he was put among the scratch men. 
In his first major championship, the Na- 
tional AAU indoor mile in 1947, he fin- 
ished second by inches. Since then he 
has collected seven national indoor and 
outdoor titles at distances ranging from 
3,000 to 15,000 meters. 

Last year Laskau won an Olympic trip 
to London. For the most part, however, 
people wonder why he bothers to take 
time from his shipping business to walk. 
Walking events usually get only a line 
in track-meet stories, and walkers must 
expect somé kidding even from fellow 
track athletes. (Laskau’s customary re- 
tort: “If a runner makes fun of me, I chal- 
lenge him to try it himself—and he usually 
drops out after 50 or 75 yards.” ) 

As the top man in his field at the mo- 
ment, he has only seventeen trophies to 
show for it: “They usually give the walk- 
ers medals instead of cups.” But walkers, 
apparently, are stubborn men. Last week 
Laskau, for one, even thought there were 
signs of progress for the sport: “At track 
meets lately, the crowds don’t laugh so 
much when we come out.” 


Newsweek 
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An Artist at Bay 


by JOHN LARDNER 


SITUATION has arisen which your 
A agent is disposed to view with as 
much alarm as the weather will per- 
mit. A baseball reporter, clothed and 
in his right mind, has formally recog- 
nized the claim of A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler, popular light-ballad singer 
from Versailles, Ky., to be high 
commissioner of baseball. 

Several independent na- 
tions and groups, including 
Iran, South Africa, and the 
Versailles Chamber of Com- 
merce, had previously ac- 
knowledged Happy’s title, 
but sports writers in the 
main have stood firm, refus- 
ing to sign a treaty. What 
will history say of James 
Enright, a Chicago word 
painter, who last week broke our solid 
front by approaching the Chandler 
office in Cincinnati with his hat in one 
hand, a petition in the other, and a 
silver whistle clenched between his 
fangs? 

I had better explain the background 
of this sordid development, before 
patriot and vigilante bands begin form- 
ing to boycott comrade Enright’s prose 
and draw mustaches on his portrait. 

James had a certain justification for 
his act of apostasy. He was afraid that 
a baseball player, one Alejandro Car- 
rasquel of the White Sox, was going to 
punch him in the nose. That would 
have represented better control than 
Carrasquel, a pitcher, has shown in 
weeks; but even a near miss might 
have mussed Mr. Enright’s hair and 
caused him spiritual anguish, which in 
turn might have led him to dangle a 
participle. 


t’s hard for outsiders to appreciate 
the state of daily terror in which we 
sports writers live, surrounded by 
bloodthirsty baseball men. Why, I re- 
member as though it were yesterday 
(it was 1934) the dirty look that Joe 
McCarthy, then managing the Yankees, 
gave me one time in Florida. As it 
turned out, he had mistaken me for a 
right-handed pitcher from Binghamton 
and thought I was staying up too late. 
Then there was the case of the late 
Jack Miley, who once wrote something 
that offended Dizzy Dean—or, more to 
the point, Mrs. Dizzy Dean, who kept 
Diz informed as to when he had been 
insulted. If another writer had not 





come to his rescue, Miley might have 
been struck on the scalp by Mrs. 
Dean’s parasol. 

That explains to an extent the pan- 
icky state of mind of Mr. Enright, 
when Sefor Carrasquel wound up and 
gnashed his teeth at him the other day. 

“You have written bad stuff about 
me,” said Sefor Carrasquel, 
according to Mr. Enright. 
“Come under the grand- 
stand.” 

There is a curious side to 
this narrative. It seems to 
suggest that Carrasquel has 
learned eleven words of Eng- 
lish-even more, probably, 

y, since he had just read Mr. 
*  Enright’s story, which must 
have contained at least twice 
that many different words. In the days 
when he worked for manager Bucky 
Harris in Washington, Sefor Carra- 
squel got his instructions through an 
interpreter. After the interpreter was 
fired from the ball club, the manage- 
ment taught the sehor two phrases in 
English and communicated with him 
on that basis to the satisfaction of both 
parties. The phrases were “Start pitch- 
ing” and “You're through.” 


rR. ENricut, terrorized by the 

ferocity and improved vocabu- 
lary of Carrasquel (and perhaps en- 
couraged, for promotional reasons, by 
his editor), blew a shrill blast on his 
whistle and took his tale to the high 
commissioner of baseball. That is to 
say, he took it to Happy Chandler, 
thereby recognizing Happy, to the lat- 
ter’s delight, as high commissioner. 

As it happens, Senor Carrasquel 
was one of those jumpers-to-Mexico 
who were banned from organized base- 
ball until Happy issued a blanket par- 
don this year. His position, as you can 
plainly see, is just as secure as a ring- 
side seat at a burning oil well. It 
shouldn’t take more than one or two 
respectful letters like Mr. Enright’s to 
get him thrown out of the game for 
life. and serve him right, too, for 
learning English and reading news- 
paper stories about himself. 

No honest writer is safe while ball- 
players can ask him to come under the 
grandstand—though I have a private 
hunch that all Sefor Carrasquel 
wanted Mr. Enright to do there was 
clarify the meaning of a split infinitive. 
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Togs for Teachers 


To make a good impression on the first 
day of school, teachers should wear bright 
print dresses, 300 of them learned at a 
fashion show at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, last week. “All psy- 
chological tests have proved that chil- 
dren right up through high-school age 
like to see their teachers wearing pretty 
colors,” said Mrs. Sara Pennoyer, assistant 
to the president of Nelly Don dresses. Not 
so the parents. For meeting them, she ad- 
vised something more subdued in a soft, 
conservative crepe, and for everyday 
wear, something sturdy in wool jersey. 
In addition, every teacher should have 
“one gay, uninhibited dinner dress . . . 
If the dress is too sensible, it loses its 
punch.” 


Town vs. Gown 


To Greenwich Villagers, the 8 tree- 
lined, lawn-covered acres of Washington 
Square are a front garden, a promenade, 
and a jealously guarded tradition. As be- 
loved as the square itself are the haughty 
old residential facades that line it. 

But last week wrecking crews began 
demolishing a block of 120-year-old 
houses on Washington Square South to 
make way for a new law building for 
New York University, the country’s larg- 
est school, now overflowing with more 
than 47,000 students. 

Save the Square: The Save Wash- 
ington Square Committee had worked 
for a year and a half to thwart N.Y.U. 
plans. Since N.Y.U. bought the $1,000,- 
000 block from Columbia University in 
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February 1948, residents have rallied and 
gathered some 41,000 names in petitions 
against tearing down the old buildings 
where Theodore Dreiser, Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, Eugene O'Neill, Henry James, 
Lincoln Steffens, and a score of other 
famous writers and artists once lived and 
worked. 

The block which N.Y.U. finally began 
demolishing last week, the committee ad- 
mitted, was in bad shape. Although the 
buildings facing on the square had been 
restored and the flagstone courtyard be- 
hind them looked like something from 
Paris, many of the structures were little 
better than tenements. 

About a quarter of the 44 tenants who 
still lived in the buildings, however, were 
artists, writers, and musicians. Among 
them was Nelle Boardman, a painter who 
made a last quick picture as the buildings 
were going down (see cut). To artists, 
the long hours of northern light from the 
park side had been ideal. To musicians, 
the big rooms perfectly accommodated 
pianos and provided gratifying acoustics. 

N.Y.U. the ‘Savier’: Dean Russell 
D. Niles of the university's school of law 
maintained that N.Y.U. was actually sav- 
ing the square. The low income from the 
four-story studio buildings would barely 
pay the taxes, he said. Only a new apart- 
ment building, which would deface the 
park, or a tax-free building such as the 
N.Y.U. law school could maintain itself 
in that location. 

Besides, Dean Niles said, the site was 
just right for N.Y.U. expansion. The uni- 
versity already owned buildings on one 
side of the park. Four subway lines con- 
verged on the square, bringing students 
easily and conveniently from all parts of 
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Outdoor Classroom: University of Bridgeport (Conn.) summer 
classes move to the beach whenever weather gets too hot for con- 
centration indoors. In 22 years the student body has grown from 57 
to 3,000; innovations like this do not impair the spread of its name. 
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Boardman paints N.Y.U, demolition 


the city. The new building, which will 
cost $3,000,000, will be four and a half 
stories high, of red brick in a Georgian 
style. Shaped like an H, it will have courts 
at each side which, Dean Niles main- 
tained, will serve as student gathering 
places, thereby leaving the square as of 
old, to the Villagers. Of the 177 original 
tenants in the block, all but 44 have either 
moved voluntarily or have been relocated 
by the school, and the rest have been 
served with eviction notices. 

Everybody, it seemed, was sorry to 
see the historic old buildings go. But by 
Oct. 1 the last one would be down and 
construction on the new school building 
could begin. 


GI Bill Racket 


An effort by others to cash in on veter- 
ans’ benefits under the GI bill was dis- 
closed by the Veterans Administration 
last week. With mounting unemploy- 
ment, many jobless veterans are going 
back to school—but about 1,400 of the 
schools to which they are going are “wild- 
cat,” little better than rackets, which have 
sprung up in the last year. Most of them 
are trade schools offering inadequate 
courses in bricklaying, paper hanging, 
meat cutting, and other skills for ex-GI’s 
who have not exhausted their benefits and 
who can use the money for subsistence 
while unemployed. H. V. Stirling, a VA 
assistant administrator, announced that he 
had asked Congress for an appropriation 
of $8,600,000 to screen GI applications 
so that fly-by-night schools can be tracked 
and tramped down. 


5 Newsweek 
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The Compleat Tuner 


Hammers and tuning forks flourished 
all over New York last week as some 400 
members of the National Association of 
Piano Tuners met in their 41st annual 
convention. In taking stock of themselves, 
they drew up some “Tips for Tuners”: 
> “The tuner’s dress must not be haphaz- 
ard, for he works in the best room of the 
house. But his elegance is endangered by 
the nature of his work, which is frequent- 
ly oily and extremely dirty. A small apron 
of the type favored by French maids is 
suggested as the ideal garment.” 
> “Newspapers should always be placed 
around the piano under repair, for the 
tuner is always conscious that he is in the 
best room and, because of this, he must 
be considerate and careful.” 
> “In manner, the tuner must not be in- 
gratiating. He is an expert called upon 
in the way a doctor might look after a 
sick patient. He must be sure of himself, 
he must never compromise, and his whole 
attitude, even on the telephone, must be 
very professional.” 
> “A piano may be tuned and ten minutes 
later, when plaved, it may well have 
fallen out of tune again. When this hap- 
pens, the tuner goes at it again with stoi- 
cism and a merry smile on his face. He 
must be the world’s most patient man.” 


Mephistopheles-like Hitler 


“Hitler really started it all. I could just 
see him—reaching out, twisting, destroy- 
ing. He was the real Mephistopheles,” 
said Maggie Teyte. “I always thought he 
should be the center of the opera—not 
that milksop Marguerite or that weakling 
Faust.” 

The animated British soprano, now in 
her 60s, whose artistrv captivated the 
United States four years ago (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 3, 1945), briskly put down 
her score of “Faust.” “I’ve always wanted 
to show the evil in it. It’s not an evil you 
look at. You think it.” She had been 
thinking about it all during the war and 
even as the bombs fell had started looking 
for someone to do a_ new libretto to 
Gounod’s music. 

The librettist she found was 40-year- 
old Stephen Spender, brilliant, somewhat 
esoteric British poet. In 1944 he obliged 
Miss Teyte by adapting Goethe’s myth, 
playing up Mephistopheles. 

Audition: Miss Teyte, in the end, 
chose herself to narrate the action and 
comment on it in Spender’s poetry, thus 
acting as a one-woman Greek chorus, 
while four singers sang the leading roles. 
With her acerbic wit and the effective- 
ness of a field marshal, she auditioned 75 
sopranos for Marguerite, finally picking 
19-year-old radio singer Lillian Murphy. 
For her Hitler-like Mephistopheles, Miss 
Teyte selected Arthur Newman, who had 
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sung with her in the New York City Cen- 
ter opera productions of “Pelléas et 
Mélisande.” Through further auditions, 
she found Brent Williams (Faust) and 
Raymond Keast (Valentin). She had her 
cast. 

Taught the opera some 40 years ago 
by the now legendary tenor Jean de Res- 
zke, Miss Teyte knew what she wanted 
in the way of music from her group. “One 
cannot learn to be a good singer through 
flattery,” she recalls crisply, “so I really 
put them through their paces. I wouldn’t 
let them wave their arms—no windmills 
for me!” 

Performance: Finally Miss Teyte 
put on her production. At the Berkshire 
Playhouse in Stockbridge, Mass., last 
week, it played to sold-out houses. 
Dressed in a pale-blue dinner gown, she 


% 


Spender and Teyte: 


read Spender’s lucid declamations from a 
lectern, while her cast in dinner clothes 
and capes sang the arias in concert style. 
Although, as Irving Kolodin of The New 
York Sun put it, the feat required “a 
strong will, the courage of a fool, and 
the conviction of a saint,” the critics were 
pleased, especially by Lillian Murphy. 
The audience was composed of sophisti- 
cated socialites from the neighborhood 
and students. They were pleased, too. 
Yale University signed up the show for a 
repeat performance next winter. 

And Miss Teyte was pleased. “You 
see, I can’t expect to continue singing the 
rest of my life. There’s no use pretend- 
ing. A woman of my age can’t possibly 
sing the music of a child in her teens. 
But to give up completely is not good. I 
want to convince people that I can do 


something besides sing.” The next “some- 
thing,” sandwiched in between concert 
tours, will be Sacha Guitry’s “Mozart” 
with music by Reynaldo Hahn. 


Warhorse 


You’re breaking 
you're leaving. 

You've fallen for somebody new. 

It isn’t too easy believing 

You'd leave after all we've been 
thru.* 


my heart ‘cause 


This mournful ditty may now be heard 
throughout the land, and it is rising high 
on all the popularity polls. Called “You're 
Breaking My Heart,” it sounds madden- 
ingly familiar. 

It should be. For 58 years, as “La Mat- 





Words and music 


tinata,” it has set concertgoers humming. 
Thirty years ago it was as important to 
an organ grinder’s career as his monkey. 
And while music critics never thought 
much of “Morning Serenade,” its pro- 
lific composer, Ruggiero Leoncavallo, is 
well remembered today for two things: 
this song and one opera—“I Pagliacci.” 
Tunesmiths Pat Genaro and Sunny 
Skylar knew a lilting air when they heard 
one, so they revamped “La Mattinata.” 
Two months after publication Leoncaval- 
lo’s old warhorse has become the third 
most popular song in the country, largely 
thanks to Vic Damone’s Mercury record- 
ing. Despite a slow market, it has already 
sold some 200,000 copies, for a catchy 
tune is a catchy tune—under any title. 





*Copyright 1948 by Algonquin Music, Inc. 
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-AUSTRALIA ARGENTINA CHILE 





PANAMA SPAIN SWEDEN 


Do you do business abroad? Do you have friends or 
relatives living or traveling in foreign countries? If so, 
you'll find the telephone the easy and convenient way to 
keep in touch with them. In one call you can discuss and 
settle the details of a transaction with a customer or pros- 
pect. Or enjoy a personal chat with your globe-trotting 
acquaintances. You can reach nearly all of the world’s tele- 
phones today from your own telephone. Just say to your 
Long Distance operator, “| want to make an overseas call.” 





BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE (A) 
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ART 
Veld Treasure 


“It’s a dazzler, isn’t it? We don’t know 
a thing about these painters, but we're 
glad they're going over so well,” said a 
secretary of the South African Embassy. 
Even National Gallery officials admitted: 
“It’s just as new to us as it is to the 
public.” 

They referred to the wonderful new 
world of paintings, drawings, and sculp- 
ture, the pick of contemporary South 
African art (see cuts), which opened last 
week in Washington and stunned critics 
who suddenly found an art they barely 
knew existed. Sponsored by the Union 
of South Africa, the show opened in Lon- 
don last fall and later went to Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Paris, and Ottawa before reach- 
ing Washington, where it will stay until 
Labor Day. 

Fabulous South Africa has many di- 
verse natural elements: height, depth, 
luxuriance, and desolation. Its art is no 
less various. From Thomas Baines, who 
took time out from exploring and pros- 
pecting a century ago to paint dark 
canvases choked with people and ani- 
mals, to the present, South African art 
has bent with a dozen winds of influence. 

In the 1900s South Africa’s interest 
in art was lackadaisical. Few galleries 
existed and caravan treks brought to 
outlying regions hackneyed pictures of 
Boer houses and stodgy landscapes of 
the Cape Province mountains inevitably 
framed in black. 

First Master: Then came Pieter 
Wenning. Self-taught, he migrated from 
Holland in 1906. With his small, intimate 
paintings, he became the country’s first 
master. After him came Willem Hendrikz, 
Moses Kottler, Lippy Lipshitz, and 
Frieda Ollemans, all of whom brought 
European training to South African sculp- 
ture, while Hugo Naudé, Neville Lewis, 
Jacob Pierneef, and Irma Stern brought 
European training to Union painting, 

But the land is now beginning to look 
to itself for its greatest inspiration. South 
African born and trained, Walter Battiss, 
more than any other artist, has been in- 
fluenced by prehistoric Bushman cave 
paintings. The self-taught Bantu artist 
Gerard Sekoto works on social themes, 
concentrating on the urban life of his 
people, and Anton van Wouw has done 
fine bronze studies of the Bantu. Jacob 
Pierneef, the current dean of South Afri- 
can painting, is the country’s best-known 
landscape painter. 

There is no established school of South 
African painting. Many small, busy 
groups work independently, and work 
remarkably well. But more than one 
American critic felt that with its native 
talent and its wealth of silverwood, won- 
derstone, malachite, and onyx, South 
Africa’s real artistic future lay in sculp- 
ture, 
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“Baobab Trees” by Pierneef 
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“Marega” by Hendrikz 
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“Sixpence a Door” by Sekoto 
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Prints from National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C 


“Adam and Eve” by Ollemans . “Cattle and Egrets” by Battiss 
These paintings and sculptures astoundingly revealed the great land of South Africa in Washington last week 
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The very first touch will tell you that this 
Burroughs is a smoother, easier-operating machine! 
There’s a compactness to its keyboard ... an 
all-round convenience of arrangement that makes 
a Burroughs fairly run itself! By eliminating waste 
motions, a Burroughs lessens the chance for 
error, increases speed. Get the adding machine 
that operators enjoy using at a price you'll want 
to pay. Call your local Burroughs office today or 
write for folder describing all Burroughs models. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Shippers agree — it’s P-I-E for time- 
saving, money-saving service with un- 
equalled advantages of security and 
undivided responsibility ! 
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299 Ade Oakland 20 Calif 








Enjoy the comfort of extra space in 
your room... individually controlled 
air-conditioning . . . the superb Sham- 
rock pool .. . big-name entertainment 
— currently, Glen Gray and his Casa 
Loma Orchestra ...all at most reason- 
able prices for such uncompromising 
excellence. Single rooms at $6.00. 


Make your Houston reservations at the Shamrock 


Every guest is invited 
to enjoy the enormous - 
Shamrock pool — the | 
gay Aquatic Terrace. 


GLENN McCARTHY, PRESIDENT 


















MOVIES 


“Killer” Blythe corners Montgomery 


New Films 


Once More, My Darling (Universal- 
International) is Robert Montgomery’s 
first venture as an independent producer 
and the third in which he has teamed 
with himself as both star and director. 
The result this time is as delightfully 
light and frothy as the head on a cold 
glass of beer, 

As Collier Laing, a reluctant West 
Coast attorney, Montgomery decides to 
be the first member of his austere family 
to desert the legal profession and happily 
turns to the movies as a bit-playing ham. 
But his ambition in this direction gets 
nipped in its dubious bud when the Army 
calls him back to active duty for a special 
assignment, 

The assignment consists of making love 
as publicly as possible to a millionaire 
debutante named Marita (Ann Blythe). 
The Army logic behind this is that Laing 
will serve as a decoy for her homicidal- 
ly jealous boy friend, suspected of steal- 
ing some German crown jewels and cur- 
rently on the lam. 

Marita turns out to be an impetuous 
young thing who plays tennis so ruthless- 
ly her friends have presented her with a 
sweat shirt emblazoned with the word 
“killer.” And Laing’s understandable 
misgivings about his mission are scarcely 
lessened when she promptly falls in love 
with him and descends on his staid mother 
(Jane Cowl), clad only in mink coat and 
pajamas, to discuss wedding plans. 

Throughout the ensuing confusion Miss 
Blythe looks very appealing even in het 
sweat shirt, and Montgomery is at his 
funniest. But top honors should go to 
Robert Carson—who adapted the script 


“The others were “Ride the Pink Horse” (1947) 
and “Lady in the Lake” (1947). 
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from a Saturday Evening Post story of 
his own—for animating these summer- 
weight high jinks with dialogue that 
ranks with some of Preston Sturges’s best. 


Johnny Stool Pigeon (Universal-In- 
ternational). What distinguishes this yarn 
about how Treasury agents get their man 
is the fact that in this one Dan Duryea 
reluctantly pitches in on the side of John 
Law. 

True to his lurid screen past, Duryea 
starts out as a semipermanent resident of 
Alcatraz. But a certain Federal agent 
(Howard Duff), out to crack a West 
Coast narcotics ring, decides Duryea, who 
has the right sort of connections, is the 
best man to help him. Once sprung from 
jail, Duryea is willing to cooperate be- 
cause his wife has died of drug addiction 
—but only with the snarling proviso that 
he still doesn’t like “Feds” and once the 
current assignment is Duff had 
better watch out. 

Duryea and Duff pretend to be dope 
peddlers seeking connections, and from 
this point on the story progresses through 
a good deal of standard sleuthing to an 
equally standard conclusion, featuring 
Duryea as a good guy after all. The 
film’s routineness is pleasantly offset by 
Shelley Winters, an honest, frightened 
girl whose obvious physical attributes get 
her into bad company. 


over 


Roepe of Sand (Paramount). The vari- 
ous rascals and adventurers embroiled in 
this tale of mayhem in South Africa all 
seem to share the same two interests in 
life. One of these is a desert diamond 
mine where fabulous gems lie hidden 
under a scant inch or so of sand. The 
other is Corinne Calvet, a buxom French 
cookie who haunts the mine colony’s one 
night spot. 

One of this improbable wench’s ac- 
quaintances is Claude Rains, an impor- 


Lancaster has one eye on Calvet 
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IT CAN BE DONE 
. +. but don’t try it! 


Sometimes it’s possible to break all the 
rules—and get away with it. 

The Tower of Pisa, for instance, has 
successfully defied engineering rules 
and the law of gravity for over 800 years. 

But for most of us, most of the time, 
the rules hold. Especially when it comes 
to saving money. 

The first rule of successful saving is 
regularity ... salting away part of every 
pay check. 

Once in a blue moon you'll come 
across someone who can break that rule 
and get away with it. But most of 
us cannot. For us, the only sure way to 
accumulate a nice nest egg is through 
regular, automatic saving. 


And in all history there’s never been an 
easier, surer way to save regularly than 
the U. S. Savings Bond way. So start 
today to use either the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work, or the Bond-A. 
Month Plan through your bank. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co- 
operation with the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service. 
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: WORKING CAPITAL 


HOLDING YOU 


ira the return of normal, 
competitive conditions, some companies 
find themselves at a disadvantage. They 
need money to invest in more aggressive 
sales, merchandising and advertising 
activities. Their customers are taking 
longer to pay. Their production ineffi- 
ciencies must be corrected if they are to 
compete successfully in quality and price. 
They must carry inventories of finished 
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If your company finds itself in this 
position . . . IF YOU NEED MORE MONEY 
TO MAKE MORE MONEY ... you and 
ComMercIAL Crepitr should be able to 
work together to mutual advantage. Our 
ComMerciAL Financinc PLAN will give 





you MORE operating cash. It will give it to 
you CONTINUALLY ... without renewals, 
calls or periodic clean-up of obligations. 
It is quick, simple, confidential . . . re- 
quires no change in accounting methods, 
no change in customer relations ... 
involves no interference with manage- 
ment or control. 


GET THIS BOOK 


Thousands of executives 


dag 


have read it in recent Onerating 
months. Many of them ane 

are now using the 
ComMERCIAL FINANCING PLAN 
it describes. Phone or write the nearest 
ComMERCIAL CreEpiT CorporRaTION office 
listed below for your copy. No obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 *® San Francisco6 ® Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $100,000,000 
BALTIMORE y 














MOVIES 


tant stockholder in the mine and the kind 
of suave villain who represents skuldug- 
gery only by implication. Another is Paul 
Henreid, the mine’s security commandant 
—a Prussian type who thoroughly enjoys 
having trespassers tortured or shot on 
sight. And when an ex-trespasser (Burt 
Lancaster), who has survived the treat- 
ment once, returns with one eye on some 
diamonds the company hasn’t come across 
yet and the other on Mlle. Calvet, the air 
quickly becomes electric with intrigue, 
fisticuffs, and homicidal intentions. 

As a matter of fact there is so much 
fighting going on that little opportunity 
is left for anything else. By the time the 
battered Lancaster discovers his dia- 
monds, the main characters, interestingly 
drawn to begin with, have become hope- 
lessly lost in the dust of battle. 

There are nonetheless some fine per- 
formances—especially by Rains, and by 
Sam Jaffe and Peter Lorre in supporting 
roles. And although as yet no Duse, Mlle. 
Calvet, in this her first American film, is 
about as beautiful to behold as any Holly- 
wood newcomer. 


The Blue Lagoon ( Universal-Interna- 
tional) is a British film based on a novel 
by H. de Vere Stacpoole which deals in 
forthright fashion with the problems of a 
girl and boy forced to grow up together 
on an otherwise uninhabited island as a 
result of a shipwreck that stranded them 
there as children. 

Filmed in the Fiji Islands where the 
cast suffered weeks of acute sunburn and 
mosquito bites for the sake of realism, 
“Lagoon” provides enough tropical sky, 
sea, and greenery to make a near-perfect 
vehicle for on-the-spot Technicolor. Only 
the realism is lacking. 

The beginning of the story, when the 
two children (Susan Stranks and Peter 
Jones) and an old Irish salt (Noel Purcell) 
find their way to the island in a small 
boat, is delightfully genuine. But once 
the old salt dies and the children are 
left alone to grow up, the film loses both 
freshness and credibility. 

The young couple as adults (Jean Sim- 
mons and Donald Houston) are tanned, 
resourceful, and pleasant to look at. And 
they are convincingly guileless when a 
pair of ne’er-do-well pearl hunters (James 
Hayter and Cyril Cusack) happen by the 
island and try to take advantage of their 
innocence. But as a man and woman 
in a dramatically classic situation, they 
are remarkably slow to discover that there 
are two sexes and why. 

Love, of course, blooms at last, but 
only after the dog-eared turn-of-the-cen- 
tury etiquette book they have salvaged 
from the wreck is discovered to include a 
copy of the marriage ceremony. 

The best that can be said of such kit- 
tenish happenstance is that it doesn't 
spoil the film’s effectiveness as a pleasant 
bit of tropical escapism. 
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Victoria’s Ragamuffin 


Theodore Bonnet is an ex-San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle reporter who served as an 
artillery sergeant with the Army in the 
Pacific. It was at some point during the 
New Guinea and Luzon campaigns that 
Sergeant Bonnet decided he'd had 
enough. He had to 
escape—‘‘not so 
much from the war 
as from the ugli- 
ness, the inhuman- 
itv, the illogic of 
the Army.” 

Bonnet escaped 
by writing a novel, 
“The Mudlark,” a 
shrewd bit of his- 
torical whimsy of 
Victorian England, 
which should pro- 
vide almost as 
much escape for its readers as it did for 
its author. It has already been picked up 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the 
movies. 

“The Mudlark” is something of a 
phenomenon in these days of blowsy his- 
torical fiction about busty heroines bulg- 
ing out of an uplift of purple prose. It is 
set, not in a bedroom but in Windsor 
Castle, and it concerns, not a_hard- 
breathing lovely but a small and quite 
dirty little boy. 

It all starts when this 7-year-old raga- 
muffin falls into a coal chute and eventu- 
ally lands,- to his and everyone else’s 
surprise, smack in the middle of the 
queen’s dining room. Before he gets out 
he has become headline news, been sus- 
pected of contemplating murder, and 
made a political football, the subject of a 
brilliant speech by Disraeli. 

Bonnet says the story is based on actual 


Bonnet 


BOOKS 








who got into Windsor Castle and created 
a small sensation during Victoria’s regime. 
“The Mudlark,” sly, charming, witty tale 
that it is, makes you believe it. (THE 
Mup.ark. By Theodore Bonnet. 305 
pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


Achievement of Plenty 


The average American earns more 
money, eats better food, has better clothes, 
a better house, schools, and theaters, and 
more conveniences than the average citi- 
zen of any other country, anywhere, at 
any time. The nation’s power to produce 
is constantly growing despite economic 
fluctuations, If the rate of economic de- 
velopment established in the 1920s con- 
tinues, the United States will be turning 
out a total of $239,000,000,000 in goods 
and services by 1960, provided that no 
war or major depression intervenes. (The 
gross national product for the boom year 
of 1929 was only $127,000,000,000. ) 

As a whole the picture is bright and 
getting brighter, say Thomas R. Carska- 
don and Rudolf Modley in their new 
book, “U.S.A., Measure of a Nation.” But 
even with the progress they envision, 
1960 will find the United States economy 
spotted with blight. Some people still 
won't have enough to eat, a decent house 
to live in, adequate medical care, and 
many other necessities of life. The forests 
and lands still won't be fully protected. 

How much more would Americans 
have to produce and spend in 1960 (as 
measured by 1947 dollar values) to abol- 
ish want and hunger and bring every 
human being in the country up to mini- 
mum living standards or above? About 
$20,000,000,000, Carskadon and Modley 
estimate. If the national output were 
stepped up by only 8 per cent “we could 
lace our country with highways, insure 
our people against the hazards of old age, 
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From ‘‘U.S.A., Measure of a Nation’’ (Macmillan) 


Twentieth Century Fund survey shows Americans becoming city dwellers 
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BOOKS 





schools, libraries, art galleries, sport cen- 
ters, lecture halls for everyone, protect 
the riches of our lands and forests and 
natural resources.” 

Key to Welfare: The authors offer 
their ideas as a beacon, not as a blue- 
print, for universal prosperity. Nor do 
they suggest that any agency, government 
or private, be assigned the task of mak- 
ing up the 8 per cent margin. The key 
to economic expansion, as they see it, 
always has been and always will be out- 
put per man-hour. In 1850 an hour of a 
man’s working time accounted for 


Flower” and “Three.” Now Sansom’s first 
novel, “The Body,” has crossed the At- 
lantic. Written in a harsh, high key, it 
is a short, striking work and should earn 
for its author a limited but enthusiastic 
following. 

“The Body” is a taut, sensitive study of 
jealousy, at once a rather remarkable 
excursion into a disordered mind and a 
grim commentary on certain middle-aged 
libidos. 

The central character of “The Body” 
is a surburban London shopkeeper. Con- 


Other Books 


THe Tryinc-out oF Mosy-Dicx. By 
Howard P., Vincent. 400 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $5. An able student of the 
mind and works of Herman Melville has 
undertaken a formidable piece of research 
to show how the author of Moby Dick 
used existing whaling literature in the 
creation of his great classic. Professor Vin- 
cent’s book is a genuine contribution to 
Melville exegesis. 

Lincotn’s VANDALIA. By William E. 

Baringer. 141 pages. Rutgers. $2.50. 





an average of 27 cents’ worth of 
goods and services. The output rose 
steadily to $1.15 in 1940 and should 
reach $1.61 or more in 1960. 

“We have done this mostly by 
substituting the machine for human 
sweat and animal power,” they ana- 
lvze. “By 1960 we shall be using 
100 times as much mechanical en- 
ergy per man-hour of work as we 
did in 1850.” (The enormous con- 
tinuing American advantage of ma- 
chine over muscle is shown in one 
chart, while another illustrates the 
farm-to-city population shift which 
naturally resulted from mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture and increased in- 
dustrial productivity—see cuts. ) 

All economic forecasts are clouded 
by one great uncertainty: the pos- 
sibility of war. In 1944, operating 
under forced draft, the United States 
reached a peak production of $235,- 
000,000,000. Should war strike in 
1960, the authors believe the coun- 
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An excellent addition to the grow- 
ing list of Rutgers University Press 
publications on Lincoln, this one 
tells of Lincoln’s beginnings as a 
legislator in Vandalia, pioneer capi- 
tal of Illinois, where, incidentally, 
his political rivalry with Stephen 
A. Douglas started. 

Tue Lost PATHFINDER: ZEBU- 
LON MontTcoMERY Pike. By W. 
Eugene Hollon. 240 pages. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. $3.75. A short 
and somewhat professional account 
of the life of the colorful soldier, 
Indian fighter, and explorer for 
whom the Colorado: pinnacle was 
named in 1806. 

PENNSYLVANIA SONGS AND LEG- 
ENDS. Edited by George Korson. 
474 pages. University of Pennsyl- 
vania. $5. This work of more than 
a dozen hands includes such mat- 
ters as early songs in the old Eng- 
lish tradition, Pennsylvania German 
songs, Amish hymns, the songs of 








try would eclipse its previous war- 
time economic efforts. By bringing 
in millions of emergency workers 
and by increasing working hours, the out- 
put would be hiked to nearly $350,000,- 


000,000—50 per cent above the 1944 
level, they estimate. 
In “U.S.A., Measure of a Nation,” 


Carskadon and Modley present a vivid 
sketch of America’s economic system on 
the march. The past, present, and future 
of housing, food, dress, recreation, wor- 
ship, and other major factors in everyday 
life are represented in lively, generally 
self-explanatory picture graphs, blended 
with a text so simple and forceful that the 
reader is lulled to the conclusion that 
economics need never be difficult to 
understand. The book is based on a 
weighty 812-page volume, “America’s 
Needs and Resources,” by J. Frederic 
Dewhurst and Associates, published by 
the Twentieth Century Fund two years 
ago. (U.S.A., MEAsuRE or a Nation. By 
Thomas R. Carskadon and Rudolf Mod- 
ley. 101 pages. Macmillan. $1.) 


Jealousy, Middle-aged 


William Sansom is an English short- 
story writer who has had two volumes 
published in the United States, “Fireman 


82 


From ‘‘U.S.A., 


tentedly married for some twenty vears, 
he finds most of his excitement in butter- 
fly hunting and promenading the water 
works. The story begins when he sud- 
denly sees his new neighbor, a potent 
male dynamo, looking up into his wife's 
window while she is dressing. The hus- 
band is immediately, and quite irration- 
ally, thrown into a fit of jealousy, a state 
which grows throughout the novel until 
it reaches the proportions of insanity. 
He snaps out of it only when a tragic 
accident proves that his suspicions were 
unfounded. The man resumes his routine 
married life. But he knows it can never 
really be the same. He had unlocked his 
hidden fear and stepped onto the thresh- 
old of old age. 

Sansom expertly follows the husband 
through the whole labyrinth of self-tor- 
ment and mental anguish. His descrip- 
tion of how a normal, peaceful suburban 
world changes into a grotesque hell in 
the eyes of a mentally sick man is psy- 
chological reportage at its best. And 
while the hero is not appealing, he is very 
hard to forget. (THe Bopy. By William 


Sansom. 215 pages. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.75.) 


Measure of a Nation’’ (Macmillan) 


The measure of U.S. machine productivity 


the Conestoga wagoners, canallers 
and railroaders, lumberjacks and 
raftsmen, coal miners and oilmen 
and, finally, the folk songs of an industrial 
city. The songs bespeak the legends. 

REepwoop Country. By Alfred Powers. 
292 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50. 
Still another in the American Folkways 
Series and the third about California, this 
one is subtitled “The Lava Region and the 
Redwoods.” It is a lively rendering of the 
history, geography, and folklore of the 
Yosemite country. 

THe WesterRN Reserve. By Harlan 
Hatcher. 365 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 
The Western Reserve was orginally an 
undefined strip of land 75 miles wide ex- 
tending theoretically from ocean to ocean, 
and reserved to the Connecticut Colony 
under its charter. Later when Connecti- 
cut ceded its Western lands, it reserved 
a sizable strip in Northern Ohio, between 
Lake Erie and what is now Youngstown. 
This strip became a transplanted New 
England—until industrialism crowded out 
the white churches and village greens. 
Hatcher’s history of this territory, from 
the beginning to the present, is detailed 
and documented. It is brightened by a 
host of colorful personalities, from the 
explorer Moses Cleaveland to the Van 
Sweringens. 


Newsweek, August 15, 1949 
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_ JUST PUBLISHED — Newsweek’s first book 


The miracles of modern medicine, the new cures and techniques: 


From the nation’s top medical specialists, from the laboratories, hospitals, and research centers comes this 
down-to-fact, up-to-the-minute book of guidance for laymen and doctors alike. 


MEDICINE 
ONTHE MARCH 


. A progress report 






7? 


“A liberal education in modern medicine “ 
writes Dr. Theodore M. Sanders 
in the “Non-Fiction Book News” 


HE 15 chapters in this book—each a 

separate report on a separate medical 

condition—cover the work of hundreds 
of top medical specialists and researchers in 
America. The book includes the latest treat- 
ments, surgical techniques and drugs that 
have been tried out with success by such 
outstanding scientists as: Drs. Alfred Bla- 
lock & Helen Taussig of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Dr. William C. Menninger of the 
Menninger Foundation, Drs. Howard A. 
Rusk & George Deaver of N.Y.U.-Bellevue, 
Dr. Robert E. Gross of Children’s Hospital 
(Boston), Dr. Edgar V. Allen of the Mayo 
Clinic, and many others. 


Chapters cover: High blood pressure. . . 
heart disease . . . cancer . . . tuberculosis 
. .. psychiatry . . . child mental health. . . 
rehabilitation . . . war medicine . . . allergy 
. . - infantile paralysis . . . alcoholism .. . 





KIND OF THINGS YOU LEARN 


. . 4 
1, What is the modern preventive of sea- 
sickness? 


; 2. What diet has proved effective in reduc- 
ing high blood pressure? 


; 3. What is the fundamental cause of an al- 


lergy? : 


4. At what stage of the disease does the in- 
fantile paralysis virus do its greatest 
damage? 


5. What is empathy in relation to schizo- 3 
>  phrenia? ? 
r 
6, What is a neurosis? 


7. What is the aversion cure for alcoholism? 











BY MARGUERITE CLARK 


Head of Newsweek's Medicine Department 


July Selection of the Non-Fiction Book Club 
320 pages, 5% x 8'/2, cloth, $3.50 


epilepsy . . . drugs & techniques . . . mother 
& child health . . . health in old age. 


Marguerite Clark’s MEDICINE ON THE 
MARCH marks the start of a new book 
series to be known as the Newsweek Book- 
shelf, published jointly by Newsweek and 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. Mrs. Clark, 
outstanding journalist in the medical field, 
has produced a fascinating and informative 
book that is a most appropriate volume to 
introduce the new series. 


Medical miracles: During the 5-year war 
period American medicine advanced 25 years. 
Here is the whole dramatic picture of these 
advances in 15 different fields—medical facts 
and findings which are of literally life-and- 
death importance to every man and woman. 


The book is straight, down-to-facts medi- 
cal reporting that the layman can trust. Its 
purpose is to give the reader the latest medi- 
cal developments—not so much that he may 
run to the corner drug store for a bottle of 
something, but so that he may see the whole 
picture of medical advancement and know 
where, in time of emergency, he and his fam- 
ily can turn for the best possible medical 
help. 


It is to fill that crucial need for guidance, 
for authoritative information, for the find- 
ings which may mean a longer, healthier life 
for the ordinary man and woman that Mar- 
guerite Clark’s book has been published. In 
its pages one may understand the most 
recent medical developments in the battles 
against heart disease, high blood pressure, 
cancer, tuberculosis, diabetes, epilepsy, ul- 
cers, infantile paralysis, schizophrenia, alco- 
holism, allergies and even the common cold. 









$ The author: 


In gathering the comprehensive material for 
her book, Newsweek editor Clark has had 
access to sources of information not ordi- 
narily available to writers, chiefly because 
’ she has won the trust and support of the 
} medical profession in her position as a dis- 
tinguished editor and as an executive officer 
of the National Association of Science 
Writers. The thoroughness of her study of 
vanguard work in laboratories, hospital 
projects and by individual specialists is evi- 
dent in such sections as the analysis of the 
“smear” method of detecting cancer or the 
use of resin molecules in treating stomach 
ulcers. She deals with miracles of modern 
medicine so astonishing, with techniques 
. and cures so valiant that they do not require 

journalistic dramatization to attract public 
interest. Her book is written out of simple 
reliance on facts, with a sober conscientious- 
ness that explains the support she receives 
, from scientists. 
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Published June 27th, MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 


.may be obtained at Fy bookstore, or, if you 


prefer, you may use coupon below. 


[Newsweek 
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Frick Refrigeration 

This Bond Clothing Store at 
Reading, Penna., is the newest in a 


chain of 68. Remarkable for its 
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super-modern design and appoint- 





All 3i/) Stories are Air Conditioned 

ments, the store is kept cool in hot 
weather with three Frick NEW 
"ECLIPSE" refrigerating machines. 


Whether you need an air con- 
ditioning, refrigerating or ice mak- 
ing system, you can buy it in any 


commercial or industrial size from 





Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 


NEW "ECLIPSE" Compressors at Bond 
Clothing Store, Reading, Penna. 
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Death Sentence for State Government 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ANTA BarBARA—A clear piece of 
S evidence that the Truman Fair 
Deal is a far-reaching advance on the 
earlier series of reforms of the Roose- 
velt New Deal is in the proposal for a 
Columbia Valley Administration. This 
is a more autocratic setup than the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and its 
scope is several times as large. The full 
text of Senate Bill 1646 should be read 
by those who would like to 
comprehend the extent to 
which the welfare state 
threatens our institutions. It 
is only possible in this space 
to hit the highlights. 

Practically every Admin- 
istration stalwart in the Sen- 
ate appears as a cosponsor of 
the bill, which is being ac- 
tively pressed by President 
Truman’s Interior Depart- 
ment. It applies not only to the im- 
mense Columbia watershed, but to 
everything else in Washington and 
Oregon except the basins of the Klam- 
ath River and Goose Lake. 

The proposal would set up a monop- 
olistic government corporation, well 
protected from the reach of the gov- 
ernments of the four states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho 
and, it should be added, practically 
independent of Congress. It specifies 
three directors with six-year tenure 
who would be utterly free of local 
control and who could only with great 
difficulty be removed by a new Presi- 
dent. The appointments of their subor- 
dinates are specifically exempted from 
the Federal Civil Service. The magni- 
tude of the Administration would ulti- 
mately bring a vast horde of employes 
to the region, with full voting rights 
and under the control of the directors. 


INCE the Columbia Valley is de- 

pendent on water and its uses for 
power, irrigation, navigation, and the 
maintenance of lumbering and wild 
life, the autocracy of the CVA would 
mean power of life or death for every 
economic, political, and financial ac- 
tivity. Through plenary governmental 
powers the CVA could and would be- 
come the owner of vast property and 
would be free to develop, distribute, 
lease, and dispose of that property 
without let or hindrance. It could at 
will rearrange highways, railways, 
bridges, mills, and electric-light plants, 


publicly or privately owned. It would 
make and distribute electric power 
and water without control by state or 
local regulation. 


removed from the reach of the taxing 
authorities of the state and local gov- 
ernments, those agencies, thus impov- 
erished, would become mendicants 
dependent upon the CVA. In lieu of 





says that “the determination by the .. . 
[CVA] of the necessity of making any 
payments and of the amounts thereof 


shall be final.” 
4 7 CVA would determine the size 


fited by vital irrigation or flood pro- 
tection. It would give or sell newly 
reclaimed land in such units as it might 
determine as “economic.” We would 
have to go back some hundreds of 
years to find a parallel to such serfdom. 


limited funds a wide variety of busi- 
nesses exempt from the restraints that 
states have set up for the control of 
competition. 


the Treasury of the United States, ap- 
propriated without strings by Congress, 
and it could dip into that fund prac- 
tically at its own discretion. But after 
a while it would be receiving huge 
sums from its own operations. It could 
literally play with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. And it could make its 
profitable power and irrigation busi- 
ness pay for almost any activity that 
might occur to the directors. 


of this plan will be smeared as tools of 
the power interests. The erstwhile im- 
portant power interests have been left 
far behind in this drive for statism. It 
is not only private enterprise that is 
proscribed in the Columbia Valley Ad- 
ministration. It is the public’s control 
of its own government. 


Since its huge properties would be 


taxes, that administration 
would be authorized to dole 
out payments to such state 
and local units of govern- 
ment. It would have such 
great discretion in such doles 
that it is hard to see how 
state and local governments 
would retain a shred of in- 
dependence. So that there 
could be no nonsense in the 
courts, the bill specifically 


of farm units that should be bene- 


The CVA could operate with un- 


The CVA would start with a fund in 


In the battle to come, the opponents 
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| Artist — Hazard Durfee, native of Rhode Island 


| RHODE ISLAND — annual purchases: $700 million— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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LUCKIES PAY MORE 


to give you a finer cigarette! 








Yes, at tobacco auctions Lucky Strike pays millions of 
dollars more than official parity prices for fine tobacco! 


There’s no finer cigarette in the world today than Lucky 
Strike! To bring you this finer cigarette, the makers of 
Lucky Strike go after fine, light, naturally mild tobacco— 
and pay millions of dollars more than official parity 
prices to get it! So buy a carton of Luckies today. See a 
for yourself how much finer and smoother Luckies really 





















are—how much more real deep-down smoking enjoyment 
they give you. Yes, smoke a Lucky! You'll agree it’s a - 
finer, milder, more enjoyable cigarette! 


DAN CURRIN, independent warehouse operator of Ox- 
ford, N. C., has smoked Luckies for 20 years. He says: 
“To me, Luckies taste better. I've seen the makers of 
Luckies buy fine, prime tobacco, you know!”’ Here’s 
more evidence that Luckies are a finer cigarette! 


Ris 
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COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.E./MF- 7, — Lucky Strike Aleane Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 
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